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THE DAWN OF WORLD REDEMPTION and 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE CRUCIFIED by Erich 
Sauer, Principal of the Bible School of 
Wiedenest ( Rheinland), Germany. Each 
volume, 208 pages. Published by the Pater- 
noster Press, London, England. Price, $3.00 
per volume. Available at IVCF offices. 

Convinced that the Bible in both 
the Old and the New Testaments is 
the Word of the living God, the au- 
thor surveys the history of salvation 
and its essential character from the 
beginning of the world down through 
the ages and on to the consummation 
of all things in the return to earth of 
the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the manifestation of the eternal 
kingdom of God. 

These volumes constitute a verita- 
ble handbook in soteriology — the 
doctrine of salvation. The treatment 
is an historical one as found in the 
sequence of this doctrine in the Bible 
_ itself rather than a philosophical and 
dogmatic treatise of the subject in 
the context of a systematic theology. 

Mr. Erich Sauer, one of the out- 
standing Bible teachers of Europe, 
has a profound knowledge of the 
Scriptures coupled with unusual theo- 
logical ability and the gift of forth- 
right expression. One of the great 
values of these two books is that the 
truth of God is expounded, explained 
and illustrated in the context of 
Scripture itself rather than a human 
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A MISSIONARY CONVENTION MESSAGE GIVEN BY PAUL J. LINDELL 





siete 


ee HAVE SPOKEN of how God has called them to 
His service, and this thing which they call “the call of God” 

has sustained them through many long years of study, 

service, witness, and ministry. When the going has been 

tough the call 0” God has carried them through. 

We may ask ourselves: ‘Does God call all missionaries? 

Can I expect to be called by God in some way? How am I 

to go about making sure of it? Whet can I look for if it’s to come 
to me?” Those are some of the questions I know some of you 

are tussling with. And those were some of the questions 

that plagued my own heart and mind for years as I sought to find 
God’s place for me. I don’t think I can tell you how God 

is going to lay on your heart His call, His burden 

to give the gospel out to other people. 

I would like to think with you of the life calling 

and ministry of Paul. Missionaries who have left their 

homes, taken their suitcase and a few belongings, and gone 

off some place to minister to a group of people, preach to them, and 
share their life with them, look again and again to the experience 
and testimony of the great missionary of the early church, 

the Apostle Paul. They find something in his experience 

that corresponds very much with what God has been doing to them. 
There are three places in the book of Acts where the great 

change that came in Paul’s life is recorded: the ninth, 

the twenty-second, and the twenty-sixth 


ous 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Mr. Lindell was born of missionary parents in 
China, and is now the Home Secretary of the 
World Mission Prayer League of the Lutheran 
Church. 


chapters. Here was a man who was an avowed enemy 
of Jesus, and who didn’t just sit quietly and blas- 
pheme against Him or shout against Him, but who 
organized opposition against Him and _ virtually 
broke up the group of believers in Jerusalem, cast- 
ing many of them into prison and chasing most of 
them out of town, until that large company that met 
in Jerusalem was dispersed, scattered abroad. He 
had organized his anti-Christ program to the extent 
that he was persecuting Christians even off into for- 
eign cities, and he had a group of armed men with 
him with authority to go to Damascus and break up 
the company of believers there. But along the way 
.something happened to him. I know the story is a 
dramatic one, and you say, “Well, that kind of thing 
would never happen to me. I’d never be stopped 
out in the middle of the sidewalk here some place 
with a big bright light coming out of heaven and 
striking me full in the face, knocking me down like 
it did Paul.” But, even if that doesn’t happen to 
you, the meeting which took place on that road is 
the kind of meeting which can happen to you. The 
difference in Paul’s life was a personal meeting with 
Jesus. From being a persecutor, an enemy, and a 
destroyer of the church, he became its principal wit- 
ness and missionary. All the strength and power 
of his person was turned now in the opposite way 
to proclaim Christ, beseeching men everywhere to 
be reconciled to God. 


What made this persecutor become a missionary ? 
Certainly it wasn’t someone who came along and 
argued him into it, or won him by some wonderful 
offers. Certainly someone didn’t come along and 
say, “Paul, you ought to join our church, we've got 
a great program going. You'd really have a good 
time there. The best people in the country belong 
to our crowd; and things are going. We’re moving 
ahead.” Nothing like that at all. 

It was nothing more and nothing less than a sim- 
ple meeting of Paul with Jesus. That ended Paul’s 
struggle; that ended his resistance. From that day 
on this remarkable man became a bond slave of 
Jesus Christ; he was mastered by Jesus. There in 
Jesus he met God; he met the Son of God; he met 
Someone who had a complete claim on his life. He 
met his Creator—his Saviour—his Mediator. 


There was no longer any argument or room for 
discussion. He laid down his life at Jesus feet, and 
said, “Lord, I’m Yours. What do You want me to 
do? What are Your orders? I’m Yours.” He had 
never called Jesus “Lord” before that time, but in 
that one word you see Paul’s transformation. 

The basic question of God’s call to a missionary 
life is not a question of where I should go or what 
I should do or what kind of a job I should fill. It’s 
a basic question of my personal relationship to Jesus 
as my Master and my Lord. When that is settled 
then He'll begin to direct me and guide me and lead 
me. Man is full of all kinds of preconceived ideas 
and preferences and notions and arguments. But 
when Jesus masters him, takes control of him, that 
kind of questioning is settled—it becomes a matter 
of waiting on Him, doing the next thing He tells 
me to do. 


All through college and a couple of years of sem- 
inary I prayed and I struggled and I fought and | 
read books and | saw missionaries and I spread 
maps on the wall. I tried to see this and that mis 
sionary who had packs of information about this, 
that and the other thing, to see if I couldn’t some- 
how or other see where I would fit. I studied psy- 
chology at college, and they gave me all kinds of 
examinations and things to see what my qualifica- 
tions were, until my head just spun. Somehow | 
knew I just wasn’t getting any bright light in all that. 

Finally I had to decide. “Was I going to do this, 
or was I going to do that?” And it happened that 
I had three days to make that decision. And not 
having any light or clarity, I was on the spot. So 
I took my Bible, and I went off into a small room, 
shut the door and stayed there three days. I was in 
desperate earnestness about it. I said, “Now, Lord, 
show me in three days what you want me to do. | 
must give the committee an answer in three days.” 

I went into that room looking for guidance, and 
I got a shock—I didn’t get any guidance—I didn't 
get any leading. 

But I met Jesus there; and He asked a very sim- 
ple question of me. He said, “Can I do anything 
with you I want? Anything? Anything I like? Will 
you do anything I say?” “Oh well,” I thought, 
“yes, sure. Yes, I'll settle it. Now, what do You 
want me to do?” 

“Well,” He said, “just a minute. Suppose I don't 
send you back to China.” 

“Oh,” I said, “now there can’t be any doubt about 
that, can there? I was born in China. That’s my 
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home. Why, I’ve spoken Chinese all my life. Any 
man I talk to, any seasoned missionary would advise 
me surely that’s the place I should go back to.” 

“Yes, but supposing I’d like to send you off to 
southern Chile, or some other place.” 

I thought, “Chile; that’s South America; that’s 
not the place for me. Spanish, that’s such a sissified 
language; I can’t talk that.” 

“But,” He said, “would you go if I told you to 

0?” 

, After struggling with that thing, and struggling 
with it, I finally said, “Oh, Lord, any place you 
tell me to go I'll go.” 

“Well,” I thought, “now we're settled down. Now 
we can get some light.” But God takes His time in 
talking to a person when he meets Him on the road. 

I’m Lutheran, and the Lord put this up to me: 
“Supposing I should want you in an interdenomina- 
tional mission, with Baptists, Methodists, Presbyte- 
rians, and all sorts of other folk. What about that?” 

“Oh, well,” I thought, “there certainly can’t be 
any doubt about that considering my training and 
all. The matter would be clear, wouldn’t it?” But 
God held me to that point and ground it in. “Oh,” 
I thought, “what would my classmates say? Here I 
am in the seminary, and the people back home in 
the field where I’ve worked have been expecting me. 
What would they say? I’d have to make a whole 
new circle of friends.” Finally, after another hard 
struggle, I said, “Very well, Lord, even that. I’m 
for it; whatever you say, it’s all right.” 

But the Lord began to talk with me and bring up 
another question. Since I was in the fifth grade in 
boarding school out in China I sat behind a little 
girl with red hair. I had made up my mind in those 
days I was going to marry that girl, and things had 
progressed well through the years. We both agreed 
on that by this time and things were settled. 

“Now,” said the Lord, “about this matter of your 
fiancée. Supposing I should have in mind to use 
you in Africa and send her back to the field where 
she was born in China?” 

“Oh,” I thought, “after all these years? Who 
could be better prepared to live together or work 
together? Couldn’t I be of much better service if 
we work together in the same thing? Surely it would 
not be a wise thing to separate us like that.” 

That question goes deep if you're in earnest at all 
in such matters. Finally—it just about killed me— 
I said to the Lord, “Lord, that’s all right with me. 
If you want to send her to the moon and send me 
off to some place else, go ahead.” 
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There were two or three more points of contro- 
versy which the Lord had with me those three days 
in that little room. And we went over them together 
carefully. I didn’t instigate it; He did. “It’s pretty 
hard for you to be kicking against the goad,” the 
Lord was saying to me. “Why is it you keep object- 
ing? Why is it you keep questioning? How is it 
you constantly have a controversy with Me?” 

Finally it was settled and no more questions were 
asked. The Lord gave me a great peace and joy in 
my heart. It seemed as though my heart was at last 
able to say, “Lord, what do you want me to do?” 

The strange thing was that when that peace came 
to my heart I didn’t care any longer whether I got 
guidance or not. That feverish, demanding insistence 
was gone — finished. “Now, Lord, You can have 
Your way, and have it any time You like.” That 
was the feeling of my heart, and I had real peace 
and joy in that. 

I don’t know how you will meet Him; but I do 
know this: it will be pretty hard with you if you go 
off to the mission field some place without handing 
over your life to Jesus. The call of the Lord is fun- 
damentally a call to be His—His servant. 


When Paul wrote his letters, wherever Paul went, 
he spoke of himself joyfully: “I am a slave of Jesus 
Christ. I am His servant; I belong to Him.” He 

(Continued on page 7, column 2) 
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= THEREFORE endure hardness as a good sol- 
dier of Jesus Christ.” With these words Paul speaks 
to his young friend Timothy concerning the disci- 
pline of the Christian life. To Paul, who in the 
course of his eventful life was constantly encounter- 
ing the Roman soldiery, illustrations from the sphere 
of military life came naturally, and they were full of 
meaning to those to whom he wrote under the dom- 
ination of the military power of the Empire. In 
these days when many may have to serve, and are 
serving, in the armed forces, an illustration from this 
sphere is again not inappropriate. 

THE NATURE OF DISCIPLINE 

Those who have been in the services are familiar 
with the man who is simply “doing his time” and 
has no desire to be a soldier. His thoughts are con- 
stantly with the old way of life which he has left 
and the prospect of his future return to it. For him 
the discipline of military life is mere drudgery, and 
his compliance with its requirements is motivated by 
little more than the possibility of incurring the dis- 
approval of his superiors. 

But there is another type of soldier—one who is 
inspired by far higher ideals. He has made “soldier- 
ing” his life and intends to give himself wholly to it. 
He, too, is aware of the consequences of slackness 
in matters of discipline, but it is not that which 
makes him attend to his outfit and conduct. Deep 
within him is implanted the image of “the good sol- 
dier,” his conception of the ultimate in the sphere 
of military correctness. It is this which dictates his 
standards to him and sets the level for his conduct 
as a soldier. It is his allegiance to this ideal within 
him that determines his whole attitude toward mil- 
itary life. He is not content to be merely good 
enough to avoid the attention of his superior officer. 
He feels he has failed if he is conscious that he has 
fallen short of his ideal, whether or not he is repri- 
manded for it. 
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The strongest incentive to 


a disciplined Christian 
life is the contemplation 
of the Lord Jesus Himself 


There are parallels to these two types of soldier 
in the Christian life. But for the Christian there can 
be none of the double allegiance in the case of the 
first example. “No man that warreth entangleth him- 
self with the affairs of his life; that he may please 
him who hath chosen him to be a soldier” (II Tim- 
othy 2:4). Paul admonishes Timothy to endure 
hardness “as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” The 
Christian is conscious of a deeper impelling motive 
in his life than a mere “I’ve got to.” His is not the 
mere conformity to an outward pattern of behavior 
such as that of the soldier who is seeking only to 
avoid the censure of his superior. Says Paul: “Ye 
have not received the spirit of bondage again unto 
fear; but ye have received the spirit of adoption” 
(Romans 8:15). True Christian discipline is not 
determined ultimately by a set of rules, but by a 
relationship. It is centered in and motivated by the 
person of Jesus Christ Himself. For the Christian, 
Jesus Christ is the image of “the good soldier” which 
sets the standard for his life. Thus Paul could say: 
“For to me to live is Christ.” His determination is 
to be like the One who is his Master; and more than 
this, it is God’s purpose for him that he should be 
conformed to the image of His Son (Romans 8:30). 
As he beholds the glory of his Lord, he is changed 
into the same image—even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord (II Corinthians 3:18). Thus the strongest in- 
centive to a disciplined Christian life is the contem- 
plation of the Lord Jesus Himself, while the means 
to it is submission to the conforming power of His 
Holy Spirit. 

This article is a collaboration by the four members of the 


visiting British team: John Holmes, Peter Haile, Dane Gor- 
don, and John Weston. 





PERSONNEL NOTICE 

Readers are asked to pray about the continued 
critical need for office personnel in the Chicago 
office of IVCF. Needed are typists, a secretary, 
and a shipping clerk (male). Age is no barrier 
and friends are urged to put likely prospects in 
touch with K. L. Hunt, 1444 N., Astor, Chicago 10. 


THE NEED FOR DISCIPLINE 

The Duke of Edinburgh, in addressing a Naval 
establishment on the subject of discipline, defined it 
as “that force which enables a man to play the part 
required of him in the organization to which he be- 
longs.” We are Christians; but we need to ask our- 
selves just how far we are really playing the part 
required of us in the army of Jesus Christ. We can- 
not expect to fulfill our responsibilities as His sol- 
diers in the place which our Captain has placed us 
in the battle unless we are prepared to accept His 
discipline and are actively submitting ourselves to it. 
One has only to think of an army in battle under 
constant pressure from the enemy to realize the 
tragic possibilities of a lack of discipline among its 
individual members. How often has the campus wit- 
ness and the internal cohesion of a chapter been 
marred for this very reason: one or more of its 
members was leading an undisciplined life. 


If we are to be fitted for the Christian life we 
need to undergo constant hard training — endure 
hardness. The good soldier recognizes that this is 
part of the discipline of his life and accepts it will- 
ingly, knowing that he cannot attain to his ideal 
unless he does. If we are genuinely endeavoring to 
be like our Master, we shall be constantly aware of 
the battle this involves. Paul knew the reality of this 
battle: “The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the 
Spirit against the flesh: and these are contrary the 
one to the other” (Galatians 5:17). We need to be 
constantly on our guard. Our Lord said, “Watch 
and pray, that ye enter not into temptation” (Mat- 
thew 26:41). Watchfulness is part of the discipline 
of the Christian life. Not only are we to pray that 
we may not succumb to the temptations which beset 
us; we are to study the nature and manner of these 
temptations that we may be awake to them and the 
situations which give rise to them. This means a 
conscious disciplining of our lives, a conscious turn- 
ing away from the path of evil to our Lord whom 
we seek to follow. Disciplined wakefulness is im- 
plicit in the words of Paul: “But put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and make no provision for the 


flesh, to fulfill the lust thereof” (Romans 13:14). 


THE PLACE OF DISCIPLINE 

But in what particular ways do we need to be 
watchful and seek especially the conforming power 
of the Holy Spirit? It is true of course that since 
we have been redeemed by Christ we belong totally 
to Him and every part of our lives should be subject 
to His discipline. We cannot accept His discipline 
in some areas of our lives and reject it in others. 
Even for the Christian who is genuinely seeking to 
bring the whole of his life into subjection to Christ 
there are some things in which he needs to be espe- 
cially watchful if he is not to fall short of his goal. 
Not all are tempted in'the same way, but there are 
certain spheres in which the tendency to a lack of 
discipline is common to many. 


The temptation to squander money is not one 
which would appear to have much: appeal to the 
average student in view of his financial position. 
However, there are many who would have much 
more for their real needs and for the work of God 
if they were truly disciplined in this matter. Can 
you say with certainty where your money is going 
each week? As Christians we need to be careful of 
our stewardship. Perhaps you are one whose nickels 
slip all too easily into the coke machine. Perhaps 
you are the sort who goes into a dime store to meet 
some perfectly legitimate need but comes away with 
an additional item which “took your fancy” but for 
which you have no real need at all. The keeping of 
simple accounts analyzed under different headings 
and checked carefully each week against actual cash 
in hand is an effective incentive to discipline in this 
matter. If it does no more it may show some of us 
that ten dimes add up to one dollar. It may open 
our eyes to compare the expenditure on things we 
could do without with the amount that goes into the 
Sunday offering. “It is required in stewards that a 
man be found faithful” (I Corinthians 4:2). 


It is not only in monetary matters that our stew- 
ardship applies. What about the use of our time? 
This is a sphere in which the temptation to a lack 
of discipline is most subtle. There are some people 
whose time is always occupied and yet who scarcely 
get anything effective done. Even the normal person 
needs to watch that time does not slip by in some 
trivial pursuit when he fully intends to spend it on 
some definite assignment. This does not mean that 
there can be no such thing as leisure; but are you 
sure that you are not really taking your leisure while 
kidding yourself that you are busy with something 
useful? How far ahead are you planning the use of 
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your time so that you may give yourself whole- 
heartedly and effectively to the matter at hand? As 
with money, the keeping of a careful analysis of the 
use of time may open the eyes of many to their 
habits in this respect. How honest are you when you 
say, “I have no time...” “See then that ye walk 
circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise, redeeming 
the time” (Ephesians 5:15, 16). 


Under the circumstances in which he lives, the 
Christian student particularly needs te be careful of 
the hours he keeps. It is all too easy to let the prac- 
tice of chatting to the small hours become a habit, 
or so badly to organize the day as to necessitate 
studying after midnight. If you find yourself 
tempted to skimp your morning Quiet Time or un- 
able to devote yourself to concentrated work, con- 
sider carefully that this may be related to the amount 
of sleep you are getting. The habits of others are 
not the standard the Christian sets himself. 


If he is to live a truly disciplined life, the Christian 
will find, like Paul, that he needs to “keep under his 
body.” He has been bought with a price and, rather 
than allow it to become the means of downfall to 
him, it is in the body that he is to glorify God. It is 
often the indulgence of the body which results in 
lack of discipline in other matters. We need to be 
sure that our apparent lack of time is not just the 
result of laziness on our part. There should be pro- 
vision on our program for healthy exercise; the 
maintainance of physical fitness is part of the Chris- 
tian’s discipline of his body. 

How easily we allow our mind to become undisci- 
plined in its thinking. We need to learn to glorify 
God with our minds. We harbor unkind or unjust 
thoughts concerning others when we should be seek- 
ing actively to put such things from our minds. We 
allow our minds to idle in light literature and comics 
when we should be disciplining them to study and 
the thinking of deeper things. We drift often into 
aimless thinking when we should be devoting our- 
selves to definite and useful things. For instance, 
if we are allowing our minds to become so occupied 
with a particular fellow or girl to the exclusion of 
all else, we have not yet learned to discipline our 
thinking. 

The mind, too, is the key to the body. It is in the 
realm of thought that temptations take their shape, 
and it is there that we should seek to overcome them. 
It is by the renewing of his mind that the Christian’s 
life is to be transformed. (Romans 12:2), and a dis- 
ciplined mind is the secret of a disciplined life. We 
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need to be careful of the kind of things on which 
we feed our minds, of the kind of books and maga- 
zines we pick up. The devil knows where the path 
to sin begins, and we must be on our guard. ‘What- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are honest. 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report, think on these things” (Philip- 
pians 4:8). 

For some it is the tongue which needs to be dis- 
ciplined. Unthinkingly we gossip about others pos- 
sibly doing their reputation harm. Maybe we let slip 
information which has been given us in confidence. 
Perhaps we need to learn the discipline of absolute 
truthfulness. “If any man among you seemeth to be 
religious and bridleth not his tongue, this man’s re- 
ligion is vain” (James 1:26). 

It is easy to read an article about discipline and 
give one’s mental assent, but to put principles into 
practice is always another matter. How concerned 
are you about living a disciplined life? ‘Thou there- 
fore endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ.” Perhaps you have said that you are willing 
to obey your Lord in everything but have not yet 
allowed Him the best in the sphere of your personal 
habits. Are you concerned only to be sufficiently 
“Christian” in these matters not to be thought badly 
of by your fellow Christians? Or are you serene 
with Jesus Christ alone to set your standards and 
are you prayerfully and in the power of the Holy 
Spirit endeavoring to live more worthily of Him 
every day? END 


MASTERED... 

(Continued from page 3) 
had no ambition of his own, no great career he was 
looking for. 

Jesus didn’t lay hold on Paul because he was so 
brilliant or unusual or because he had so much to 
show off for the Lord; he had nothing to offer the 
Lord after the Lord got hold of him. All he was 
was His servant, and glad to be His servant. His 
great joy was to be at Jesus’ disposal. That’s the 
first thing. 

Now a second thing. Paul was mastered by a 
vision. 

The first time a desire was awakened in my heart 
for a vision something like Paul’s was when I saw 
a woman—big, strong, high-looking Chinese woman 
from North China—along with a number of other 
(Continued on page 16, column 2) 
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eis OF YESTERDAY’s Yale were probably not 
greatly different fram those at Yale today—or for 
that matter from those in the majority of men’s col- 
leges in the East. There were the few whose first 
aim was to get a good education; there were the con- 
siderable number whose main interest was athletics; 


and there were those who welcomed the four-year 
grind as an opportunity to live riotously at Dad’s 
expense. 

William Whiting Borden, who entered Yale. in the 
fall of 1905, was promptly introduced to the men in 
this last category. A handsome, athletic fellow of 
wealth and above-average ability, Bill Borden was a 


devoted Christian. He had just returned from a 
round-the-world trip which had determined him, in 
obedience to God’s call, to return to China as a mis- 
sionary to the Moslems when his training was com- 
pleted. His four years at Yale and graduate study 
at Princeton were all geared to that purpose. 

By the middle of Borden’s first week at Yale, he 
noted that nearly all the men smoked, many drank, 
the Greek and Latin students used “ponies,” and the 
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majority spent Saturday nights at the theater and 
studied or gambled on Sunday. “However,” he wrote, 
“there are some fine Christian men in college and in 
my own class too, I believe. And I hope to be able 
to do something, by the grace of God, to help in the 
right direction. . . . I must not criticize but rejoice 
that I am here in a position to give to others a little 
of what I have received.” 

He quickly became involved in the activities of 
Dwight Hall, which was the home of the Y.M.C.A., 
and at that time the center of spiritual power on that 
campus. Yale’s history had been characterized by @ 
series of spiritual awakenings among the students. 
The last one before Borden’s entry into the univer- 
sity was in 1900, when John Mott and Robert Speer 
of the Student Volunteer Movement had been so 
mightily used of God that a hundred undergraduates 
had confessed Jesus Christ as Saviour. Now, five 
years later, the new generation of students needed 
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to have Jesus Christ presented to them as the living 
Son of God who could forgive the past, provide 
strength for the present, and give direction to the 
future. 

Because Bill Borden had experienced the reality 
of Christ in his own life, he was eager to share this 
knowledge with others. He did not excuse himself 
from witnessing on the grounds that he was only a 
freshman. Within the first few weeks of school, he 
was making tentative plans for forming a group 
Bible study among some of the non-Christian fellows 
whom he knew, and had decided on the chapter 
method of study. When the freshman football season 
was over — Borden was a substitute — he finally 
launched his little Bible class, an activity which he 
carried on all through his four years. 

By his third week at the university, he was regu- 
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Left: Wiliam Whiting 
Borden, Yale, 1909 


Right: Bill Borden and 
friends spend an after- 
noon on the lake 


larly meeting with the weekly Bible study of the class 
of 1909 (his class), a mission study class, and the 
weekly 1909 class prayer meeting, and was helping 
at the Oak Street Boys’ Club twice a week. He was 
also the “funds chairman” for the Yale Mission in 
China and a member of the Freshman Religious 
Committee. , 
Before the end of the first term, Borden began 
meeting before breakfast for prayer with Charlie 
Campbell—the man who was probably his closest 
friend at Yale. The object of these early morning 
meetings with God, according to Campbell, “was to 
pray for the religious work of the class and college, 
and also for those of our friends we were seeking to 
bring to Christ.” Soon several others joined Borden 


*Title borrowed from “God and Man at Yale” by William 
F, Buckley, Jr.; Henry Regnery Company, Publishers. 





SERVICE MEN AND GRADUATES! 
All service men, graduates or friends who wish 
Inter-Varsity Service Fellowship cards may obtain 


them from your local IVCF chapter, or by writing 
to IVSF at 1444 N. Astor, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


and Campbell. This small group was the first of the 
daily prayer groups that spread to every one of the 
college classes. This vital force in the spiritual life 
at Yale did not come down from the seniors to the 
lower classes, but went up from the freshmen to the 
seniors, because of one man who knew the secret of 
the power of prayer and longed to share it with 
others. 

While still a freshman, Borden was one of three 
selected from his class to meet with the small, hard- 
working Personal Workers’ Group. The fourteen who 
comprised the entire body were Yale’s spiritual 
strong men who bore the heaviest concern for the 
university’s spiritual needs and prayed regularly to- 
gether for its key men by name. 


Underneath all his service, the force that gave the 
young studegt’s life its motive and driving power 
was his deep devotion to Jesus Christ coupled with 
the conviction that he had been called to the foreign 
mission field. 


As Borden entered his sophomore year, he was 
called upon for still greater service. Together with 
John Magee (graduate secretary of the Y.M.C.A. at 
Dwight Hall), he helped to organize the Yale Hope 
Mission that fall. Such a place would serve a triple 
purpose: it would give physical and spiritual help 
to the men on Skid Row, since New Haven had no 
rescue mission up to that time; provide Christian 
university men with opportunities for Christian serv- 
ice and experience in leading others to Jesus Christ; 
and afford such telling examples of the miraculous 
power of Jesus Christ to transform lives, that even 
the most skeptical of university students would be 
convinced. This new venture took a lot of Bill Bor- 
den’s time, but God’s blessing upon it was apparent 
as it continued to function throughout the years. 

Borden’s junior and senior years were the busiest 
of all. In addition to the activities already mentioned, 
he was leader of the Yale Student Volunteer Band 
during his junior year and served as chairman of the 
Connecticut Valley Student Missionary Conference 
held that fall at New Haven. He was also elected 
class Deacon. 

But Borden’s public service was only one aspect 


of a life that was in every area given over to Jesus 
Christ. At the end of his freshman year, he found 
that his scholastic record was not up to Phi Beta 
Kappa standard. Determined that in this as in every- 
thing else he should “adorn the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ,” he changed his habits of study so that he 
retired every night with his studies completely pre- 
pared for the following day. He would not work 
later than eleven-thirty at night, so that he could 
rise promptly at seven and have an unhurried Quiet 
Time before breakfast. This new plan was so suc- 
cessful that Bill Borden made Phi Beta Kappa and 
went on to become president of the Yale chapter 
during his senior year. 

His other great interest was sports. At Yale he 
took part in football, baseball, crew, and wrestling. 
But almost every kind of hard outdoor activity chal- 
lenged him: skating, tobogganing, swimming, sail- 
ing, boating, horseback riding, track, tennis, moun- 
tain-climbing. Keeping his body in trim was almost 
as serious a responsibility to Bill as keeping spirit- 
ually keen and alert. 

How was it possible for one man to cram so much 
into four short years of undergraduate work? 


On the spiritual side was the fact that his service 
was rooted in a conscientious observance of the 
Quiet Time. When he was only a freshman, he real- 
ized that time spent in prayer and Bible study was 
time for recouping his spiritual energies—for with- 
out power from the Holy Spirit, all his service would 
be meaningless. 

Amid all the pressure of college life, Borden fol- 
lowed a steady course of missionary reading which 
made him an informed, interesting speaker and 
helped him to pray.intelligently for missions. But 
most of all, his missionary vision led him to see not 
only the Moslems in China but also all those without 
Christ on the Yale campus. He felt that the real 
test of fitness for missionary work abroad is that 
of winning men at home. 

On the practical side was the fact that he was self 
disciplined. Consequently, he didn’t run afoul of 
the “rat races” that continually harass college stu- 
dents. Everything was carefully organized and then 
proceeded according to schedule. At one time he 
kept an accurate time schedule and decided he was 
wasting thirty-five hours a week! So he reorganized 
his program in order to make the most of the time 
God had given him. One of his friends recalled see- 
ing him studying Greek during spare moments on & 
yachting cruise. 
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And he was as systematic when it came to the 
things of the Lord as he was about his studies. His 
prayer list was outlined on a weekly basis with spe- 
cific items for each day: Christian activities at the 
university, student leaders, countries of the world, 
non-Christian friends, and members of his family. 
He prayed for China by provinces throughout the 
week and for the various departments of the China 
Inland Mission—the mission board under which he 
expected to work. 

His Bible study notes give evidence of many hours 
of work. Instead of the hit-or-miss Bible reading 
that is typical of many Christians, Bill followed a 
regular and effective pattern, very similar to the 
questions suggested under the caption “Every Morn- 
ing...” in This Morning With God (see page 18, 
this issue of His). 

One of the most interesting evidences of his care- 
ful organization is his record of the men to whom 
he was witnessing about Jesus Christ. Their names 
were listed on 3” x 5” index cards, together with 
what he knew about each one and the contacts he 
had had. For example: 

A.M.S. 

Talked with him in Freshman and Soph years when 
he was very skeptical, etc. Profane at times and in- 
clined to be smutty. In group last year and this. Has 
changed very much and is now practically a Xian, 
is ready to follow out suggestions I may offer. 


March 14. Went to Mission with me, had a nice talk 
afterwards. He’s coming steadily; is studying Bible. 


It’s difficult to tell the story of William Borden at 
Yale without making him sound unreal and even 
sissy. Yet, he was anything but that. His closest 
friends testify to his healthy love of fun, his affec- 
tionate and sociable nature, his abundant joy of 
living. The one word that seems best to sum up his 
relationships with men and with his Lord is the 
word wholeheartedness. Whatever he did was done 
with care and enthusiasm. This quality, combined 
with a genuinely humble spirit and a deep love for 
others that grew out of his constant intimacy with 
Jesus Christ, made him “the strongest religious force 
in our class at Yale,” according to one of his class- 
mates. 


When reviewing a life of such stature, we find it 
hard to realize that God never wanted Bill Borden 
in China. Apart from four months in Cairo, Egypt, 
where he had gone to study Arabic in preparation 
for his future work in the province of Kan-su, China, 
Yale was his only mission field. William Borden’s 
body was laid to rest in the American Cemetery at 
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Cairo on April 9, 1913, the victim of cerebral men- 
ingitis, when he was not yet twenty-six years old. 
One young man, completely submitted to Jesus 
Christ, made a decided impact on the Yale of his 
generation. 
Where is the man whom God wants to use at Yale, 


at Harvard, at Dartmouth today? END 

(I am indebted to the Borden Library of Moody Memorial 
Church in Chicago for the use of invaluable data, including 
many of Borden’s personal records and letters, compiled by 
his mother after his death.) 


FROM THE REVIEW SHELF 
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interpretation of the totality of the doctrine of sal- 
vation apart from its historical setting in the Scrip- 
tures. 

The panorama of God’s dealing with man from 
precreation eternity, the origin of evil, the original 
revelation of God, the mystery of Israel and the 
Mosaic law, Messianic prophecy and the world em- 
pires of Daniel, the three-fold office of Jesus Christ, 
the Messiah, the battle on Golgotha and the triumph 
of the Saviour, the Church of the first-born ones, 
and on to the visible kingdom of God and the Heav- 
enly Jerusalem, are set forth both in a profound and 
a thrilling manner. 

These books have not been written in a popular 
manner for the frivolous reader, but they may be 
regarded as reference textbooks for all students of 
Scripture and particularly for those who desire to 
have a grasp of God’s Word to be equipped as Bible 
study teachers, Bible students, Sunday school teach- 
ers, Christian workers. 

These two volumes were first published in Ger- 
many in 1937 and 1939, and now for the first time 
they are available in English. They have enjoyed 
wide acceptance in Germany. A Dutch translation 
of the Old Testament book, The Dawn of World 
Redemption, was published in 1940; a Swedish trans- 
lation of both books appeared in 1950. A Norwe- 
gian translation of The Dawn of World Redemption 
was published in Oslo in November, 1951, and the 
Norwegian translation of the second volume fol-. 
lowed. A French translation of one of the books is 
now being prepared as is also a Spanish translation. 

The English edition runs smoothly and, while these 
books are though-provoking, the reading is uncom- 
plicated by translation difficulties. Mr. Erich Sauer 
is well known in Inter-Varsity circles in Europe and 
Great Britain, and these two books are most wamly 
recommended to HIS readers. csw 
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P ive WHAT THE MUSIC tells you to paint,” I told 
my art class of twelve-year-olds as, brush in hand, 
they listened while I played three unnamed records 
of varying moods. And the results, perhaps surpris- 
ing to those who have not engaged in such work, 
were just about what I expected. Those who chose 
to depict a rondo showed skaters, merry-go-rounds, 
whirling dancers, and other scenes or designs involv- 
ing circling motifs. Those who painted a Strauss 
waltz showed figures swinging and swaying or de- 
signs using back and forth motions. Those who 
sought to portray the ethereal strains of “Clair de 
Lune” produced childish but clearly recognizable at- 
tempts at nebulous land- and seascapes, with moon- 
light evidenced in a large proportion of them. 

Does music really possess definite and compelling 
powers? A thorough investigation of the field will 
admit of only one answer—an unequivocal affirma- 
tive. 

From time immemorial soldiers have marched 
from home and loved ones to the blood and fire of 
battle at the call of trumpet and the roll of drums, 
and heroes have been acclaimed in song.- Modern 
physicians and therapists have laid hold upon the 
healing values of music, and industry has seized 
upon it to reduce fatigue and boredom and speed 
production. It has been truly said that the Reforma- 
tion swept across Europe on a tide of song, as 
Luther unleashed for the first time the mighty power 
of congregational singing and gave his deathless 
hymns to the common people. The strength of the 
Wesleyan Revival in England lay little more in the 
preaching of John Wesley than in the hymns of his 
brother Charles; and the Salvation Army of modern 
times has gone to the slums of the world with its 
tambourines and trumpets, to return with an army 
for God, marching and singing the songs of Zion. 

We are somewhat aware of the power of music in 
our own gatherings, both religious and secular; and 
nowhere is the gospel preached today without the 
use of music. Music is one of Christianity’s most 
potent allies—if it is used correctly. 

How do we use it? Often we sing to God’s true 
glory; but all too frequently music is used thought- 
lessly and lightly. Ensnared by the subtle power of 
catchy melodies and rousing rhythms, we use our 
gospel music much as our non-Christian friends use 
their popular songs—to give vent to our emotions 
or high spirits, rather than to bring real praise to 
the One whose name we hymn. Often, whether we 
know it or not, we sing His praises in songs whose 
basic elements, musically speaking at least, are not 





truly glorifying to God. For much of our gospel 
music, however sincerely written or sung, differs 
from present-day popular tunes only in its words. 

The feeling is prevalent that so long as the words 
of a hymn are spiritual, the music does not matter. 
Two types of error result. In one, sacred words are 
set to current or old favorite tunes; in the other. 
modern settings are written for sacred words. Neither 
is desirable, but of the two, perhaps the second is 
the more serious and sinister. The danger of the 
first type of gospel song is that few minds can totally 
divorce the tune from its secular association, and 
thus men’s minds are turned from God even while 
their lips seem to praise Him. Particularly when the 
tune is one of current popularity, however, an aware- 
ness of its incongruity serves to keep the number of 
this type of song down. Yet, it is a fact that some 
old favorite melodies are musically far less pagan 
than much so-called sacred music, written by sincere, 
born-again believers, but in the syncopated, chro- 
matic idiom of this modern jazz age. 

During the flowering of Greek culture, music was 
considered so important that all education was di- 
vided into two parts, music and gymnastics. By 
music was meant not only that which we now desig- 
nate as such, but all mental and cultural pursuits; 
gymnastics meant only that which pertained to the 
development of a sound body. Plato held that music 
affected not only the emotions but the character; 
he discussed at length the musical education suitable 
for the citizens of his ideal state. Aristotle likewise 
considered that music had strong effects. He held 
that rhythms, modes and melodic intervals were rep- 
resentations of moral qualities and, as such, had an 
effect upon the soul. For educational purposes, only 
the most ethical types of music could be used. Music 
was considered so powerful that in the city of Argos 
the purity of music was regulated by law, and in 
Sparta musicians who were over-venturesome in their 
innovations had their instruments destroyed. (Ox- 
ford Classical Dictionary; Music, Greek.) 

During the early centuries of Christianity, music 
was largely under the control of the church. St. Am- 
brose (c. 340-397) and then Pope Gregory (c. 540- 
604) evolved from the ancient Greek scale a set of 


WHEN YOU HAVE NOTHING LEFT... 
but God, 
then for the first time you become aware that 


God is erfough. RAYDEN 


eight modes, to which four others were added by 
Glareanus in the sixteenth century. Upon these 
twelve modes all early church music was based; the 
plainsong we hear today in certain types of liturgical 
music is probably the only purely modal music still 
in use. In all of these modes the first and fifth notes 
were of great importance, being called the final and 
dominant, the fathers of our tonic and dominant 
notes and chords today. But in ecclesiastical circles 
of those days certain intervals were considered barely 
respectable, and certain notes, especially B, were 
thought not to have a good moral effect upon the 
hearers. When, in the sequence of notes in a given 
mode, an undesirable note came into prominence as 
the final or dominant, or the frowned-upon interval 
of the augmented fourth (F to B) appeared, one 
note was flatted or changed, to change the character 
of the “immoral” interval or note. Gradually sharps 
and flats increased, and key signatures were added 
as the old modes evolved into our present major 
and minor with the introduction of harmony, and 
the Church fathers’ early strivings toward purity 
were forgotten. Today some look upon them as 
somewhat humorous and relatively unimportant; but 
it is noteworthy that for several centuries they were 
considered serious enough to mold the whole char- 
acter and development of music. (Oxford Compan- 
ion to Music: Modes; Musica Ficta.) 

It has frequently been contended that, while the 
music of heathen and primitive tribes might, by its 
rhythms, its intervals and instruments, be evil in its 
implications, the music of our Western and civilized 
world was pure, indeed the purest of all arts, and 
could not depict evil. It is possible that at one time 
this may have been largely so; but “with the exten- 
sion of harmonic and orchestral idiom, that [ideal, 
if it was . . . true, can hardly be said to remain so. 
In latter times works have been written that seemed 
very definitely to suggest some of the baser emo- 
tions, as, for instance, a morbid eroticism. It may 
be said, then, that a charaeteristic exists in music 
akin to moral soundness or unsoundness.” (Oxford 
Companion to Music; Quality in Music, 6.) 

Certain fuzzy notions are prevalent with regard 
to what constitutes sacred and secular music. Sacred 
music is thought to be music set to religious words, 
or written to be played in church, while all else is 
regarded as secular. Yet much that was written for 
secular uses is, by its purity of form, harmony and 
melodic line, more truly suitable for sacred use than 
much of the music found in our modern evangelical 
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churches. Many people, for instance, consider Han- 
del’s “Largo” to be the ne plus ultra of sacred music, 
and very lovely indeed it is to hear its strains steal- 
ing through the chancel of a beautiful church. Yet 
“Largo” actually is merely a slow aria sung in praise 
of a green plane tree in the completely secular opera, 
Xerxes. What makes it seem “sacred”? Nothing 
more than its exquisite purity of form and line, fac- 
tors which it shares with a vast quantity of the 
world’s best musical literature, most of which just 
never happens to have found its way into the popu- 


lar mind as “sacred” music, though its qualities are 


equally or more pure and uplifting than “Largo.” 
Conversely, much of our present-day gospel music, 
while sung to Christian words, contains little more 
than the basic elements of modern jazz.! 


What is jazz? It may be defined as the distortion 
of rhythm by the purposeful accenting of normally 
unaccented beats (syncopation); the distortion of 
tune by the use of bizarre and non-melodic intervals; 
the distortion of harmony by the deliberate use of 
dissonance rather than consonance. It is an imita- 
tion of, and founded upon, heathen music. It’s 
effects are those of disturbance, irregularity, dis- 
placement and contradiction; its implications are 
suggestive, degrading, largely immoral. 

Jazz holds in its very name its own condemnation 
as far as the Christian is concerned; it means any- 
thing of a zigzag or unsteady nature, and originally 
was used to describe the walk of a drunken man. 

The tendency to ragtime (later known as jazz) 
came to America from Africa with the slaves, some 
of whom are thought to have been of Moorish origin. 
Thus the accult flavor of the Orient mingles with the 
abandon of the Spanish gypsy and the syncopation 
of the African jungle in American jazz, as in its 
counterpart, Latin American jazz. With the publica- 
tion of Irving Berlin’s “Alexander’s Ragtime Band” 
in 1911, the jazz era was born. Never before had 
syncopation laid such hold upon the minds of men. 
It swept through the years of 1914-18 like a mad 
fever, dispensing forgetfulness, until by the early 
'20’s a war-weary world had seized upon its soporific 
distraction in a degree never before dreamed of, and 
jazz, first in one form, then in another, rapidly be- 
came the keynote of our modern world. In music, 
in architecture, in art, in all media of expression, 
the pure, the graceful, the lovely and the uplifting 
have given way to the bizarre, the flagrant, the dis- 
torted, the contradictory; and while happily the 
noble, the good and the beautiful still remain to 
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bless us, they do so as the heritage of another and 
gentler age, not as the expression of our own. The 
restlessness, the weariness, the hurry, the wild ex- 
citement and abandon of our disillusioned age be- 
speaks itself in the screaming sound and color and 
form of our pagan civilization. 


But while jazz—as the decadent earmark of our 
age—is certainly to be deplored, yet in all fairness 
it must be stated that modern media of expression 
are not entirely and everywhere out of place. This 
idiom existed among serious composers for decades 
before its meteoric popularity swept the world off 
its feet. All composers of all periods have used syn- 
copation, many with telling effects, and in so doing 
have contributed to the variety, color and scope of 
music. There is something in human nature that 
responds to the primitive beat of jazz, and it must be 
conceded a certain place in modern life. But its 
place hardly seems to be the worship or service of 


the Church of Jesus Christ. 


While some few modified forms of jazz may have 
a certain appeal that is not altogether wrong, it must 
not be forgotten that jazz is intrinsically an expres- 
sion of that which is essentially animal, and some- 
times demoniac. J. P. McEvoy, writing in Reader’s 
Digest, November, 1951, (McEvoy in Manana Land), 
frankly acknowledges the meaning of one type of 
current popular dance form when he says: “What 
you see up north is not the true rumba at all, it is a 
polite, watered-down version of the real thing. The 
true rumba is nature in the raw. When you see a 
Cuban couple dance it to the accompaniment of a 
native orchestra, you are seeing a chapter of the 
Kinsey Report set to music—and good, too.” 


That rhythms, intervals, and harmonies even re- 





motely related to this sort of music should dare to 
invade the worship of God’s sanctuary is unthink- 
able; yet such is the sad fact that they have not only 
done so, but have done so on the open invitation of 
God’s people — written by Christians, produced by 
Christians, applauded by Christians. This whole 
generation is so steeped in the spirit of our jazz age 
that Christian musicians, writers and performers 
who would never imitate Tin Pan Alley if they real- 
ized they were doing so, do it almost unconsciously. 
Perhaps if some of us who question the gravity of 
the situation were to see for ourselves some of these 
uncouth jazz-band players, singers and dancers in 
action, and learn what their rhythms and melodies 
really stand for, we might come to a truer knowledge 
of the direction in which our gospel music is drift- 
ing. 

The cry is for Christian music that is truly Chris- 
tian—Christian in intent and design and implication 
—and for Christians who really want truly Christian 
music. For we cannot but acknowledge this sad fact 
—that Christian music is as it is today far less be- 
cause Christian people do not recognize it for what 
it is, than because they do intuitively feel what it is, 
and like it. “My people love to have it so” was the 
lament of the ancient prophet; and is it different 
today? Christian words are sung to basically non- 
Christian melodies, harmonies, and rhythms; gospel 
songs are crooned in torchy, sensuous, insinuating 
voices, or in the manner of cowboy songs and popu- 
lar “western” ballads; glorious and truly Christian 
hymns of other generations are distorted and 
“brought up to date” via the latest arranging meth- 
ods—and God’s people love to have it so. Christian 
publishers vie with one another to produce more and 
more songs and newer and more fantastic arrange- 
ments, and are barely able to meet the demand of 
the Christian public. 


So low have the standards of our Christian music 
fallen that of late years there has sprung up among 
secular entertainers of the poorer type a vogue of 
including the occasional “gospel song” in their pro- 
grams of popular ballads. So little difference now 
exists between the music of the Church and the world 
that it is not uncommon to find public dance floors 
throbbing to the measures of current gospel songs, 
beaten out by thoroughly unchristian jazz instru- 
ments, their words screamed with demoniac frenzy 
by jazz artists. It is of some possible import that the 
Christian message, even on so low a level, should 
appear in such places, where it may reach some who 


would not otherwise hear it; but the fact that it is 
accepted in such places is of deeper and graver im- 
port. So little different are our songs from those of 
the world that the average dance-floor patron hums 
their words as heedlessly as he mouths the words of 
a current love-lyric, for the sake of their jazzy and 
rhythmic tunes. The hymns of Wesley, Luther, Ger- 
hardt, Nicolai, Cruger, Parry, Stainer, Bach and 
countless others do not appear under such circum- 
stances: they are too truly Christian to be acceptable. 
Is it then so greatly to our credit that our modern 
Christian songs can go unblushingly where the great 
hymnists of the Church would be neither welcomed 
nor tolerated? Quo vadis, Christian music? 

“Direct, control, suggest this day 

All I design, or do, or say; 
That all my powers, with all their might, 
To Thy sole glory may unite.” 

Thus wrote Bishop Ken three centuries ago. May 
we never rest content until this be true of our Chris- 
tian music! END 

1“A slow tempo with long notes give the impression of 
nobility, dignity or peace; a rapid tempo with many short 
notes gives the impression of excitement — pleasurable or 
otherwise, according to the other features of the music.” 
(Oxford Companion to Music: Emotional Effects of Rhythm.) 


MASTERED .. . 
(Continued from page 7) 

prisoners, led down to a great open square in one of 
the large central cities of China. There amidst a 
great throng of people she was led up to an execu- 
tion block. Some of the others pleaded and cried for 
mercy before they lost their lives. But when she 
walked up to the block, she cried to the crowds of 
people around: “If I had a hundred heads, I’d give 
them all for my country. My fellow-countrymen, 
the only hope of our nation lies in the Communist 
movement in North China. Rally behind it, get back 
of it, adopt it, give your lives to it!” She laid her 
head on the block, and they took it off. My heart 
was stirred. Ah, I thought, could I find something 
like that that could master my heart and life? | 
hadn’t met Jesus in those days. But when | met 
Him, I found He had a program of redemption, of 
revolution, and a part for me in it to bear witness 
in such a way as to turn men (that’s a revolution, 
isn’t it?) to turn them from darkness to light—from 
the power of Satan unto God. There are no roots 
deeper than that. 

Wherever Paul went he left groups of people who 


were partakers together by faith of Christ’s life. In 
(Continued on page 27, column 1) 
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through the Bible in five years - a daily devotional guide for your Quiet Time 


TUESDAY, APRIL 1 
jos 27 (1) Job continues to defend his 


own character at the expense of implying 
that God made a mistake in his case. 
Contrast Paul’s eagerness to uphold God’s 
honor (Rom. 3:4). Do I recognize the 
possibility of undetected sin in my heart? 
(2) V. 7 probably means, “I refuse to be 
put in the category of the wicked; but 
imagine yourselves there, my hostile friends. 
I will show you just as eloquently what 
that would be like.” (3) What solemn 
words of the Saviour’s are brought to mind 
by Job’s question of v. 8? What kind of 
gain is my heart set on accumulating? 
(Cf. Matt. 16:26.) 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2 
R.V. here). 


(1) In words of great poetic beauty is 


Jos 28 (Be sure to use the 


described man’s search for the precious 
metals, He spares no trouble, opening a 
shaft into the earth (v. 4), cutting his 
way through rock (v. 9), devising means 
to stem subterranean streams (v. 11). (2) 
What is the connection in thought between 
the first paragraph (vv. 1-11) and the next 
(vv. 12-19)? What two ways will never 


lead man to the possession of wisdom? (3) 


What is the difference between knowledge 


and wisdom? Can an atheist or a criminal 
be really wise (v. 28)? What influence has 
wisdom upon character? Where is the 
source of wisdom and how can I draw upon 


it? Cf. I Cor. 1:30. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 3 
Jos 29 (1) Meditate on the five different 


expressions in vv. 2-5 denoting the relation- 
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ship between Job and his God. The more 
my life must be spent in public and the 
more I am called upon to make decisions, 
the more I need to. experience ... what? 
With v. 4 cf. Ps. 91:1. (2) “The gate” 
(v. 7) was the meeting-place of the town 
council (cf. Deut. 21:19). What then is 
the obvious inference in regard to Job? 
(3) Were his wealth and position the only 
reasons for his former honor? What kind 
of righteousness clothes me, my own or 
another’s? See Isa. 64:6 and Rom. 3:22. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 4 

jos 30 (1) This chapter might be summed 
up in the question of Lamentations 1:12. 
To whom might that cry be even more 
fitly applied than to Job? (2) Contrast 
Job’s attitude toward those who mocked 
and afflicted him with Christ’s toward His 
See Lk. 23:34. (3) If God 


allows me to pass through suffering and 


persecutors. 


mockery, what is my assurance that He 
is not cruelly unconcerned (v. 21)? See 


Heb. 2:10, 14, 17, 18 and 4:15. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 5 

jos 31 (1) Study wv. 2, 14, 23 for the 
motives that caused Job to watch his con- 
duct. V. 2 may be rendered, “For what 
would have been my portion of God from 
above?” (2) The sins Job repudiates re- 
veal a knowledge of the moral law of God 
and this, if Job lived in the patriarchal 
age, before that law wa’ directly expressed 
and committed to writing. (3) Compare 
Job with the rich young ruler. Here is 
Job’s answer to the questions asked of the 
latter (Matt. 19:18-20). But is there any- 
thing here to correspond with his “What 


lack I yet?” or even David's plea, “Cleanse 
thou me from secret faults.” Remember 
“they who fain would serve Thee best are 


conscious most of wrong within.” 


SUNDAY, APRIL 6 

Jos 32 (1) Elihu comes upon the seene 
as a mediator im answer to Job's plea fer 
a daysman (9:33). (2) What imeited his 
anger against Job? Did he tee condemn 
him as a hypocrite? See 33:32. (3) Did 
Elihu claim any wisdem of his ewn? Am 
I looking to the same source fer wisdom in 
answering the perplexities of fellow-sta- 
dents? (4) Another translation of v. 13b 
is “God will make him yield, not man.~ 
Have my attempts at soul-winminmg been 
ineffective because I have failed to recog- 


nize this truth? 


MONDAY, APRIL 7 

jos 33 (1) What was Elihw’s particular 
ministry to Job in relation te God? Cf. wv. 
6, 7 with 9:32-34. Of whom then was he a 
type in his person and work? (2) Before 
men had God’s written word (ef. 31:35), 
how did God speak to them? (3) Study 
vv. 14-30 as a declaration of Ged’s great 
purpose of love toward man. Cf. wv. 18, 24, 
28, 30 with Jn. 3:16. What is the ransom 
that secures man’s deliverance? See I Tim. 
2:5, 6. But note the “if” (v. 23). Have 
any heard this news through my lips (Rem. 
10:14)? (4) Have I the joyful testimony 
of v. 27 (R.V. margin), “He singeth be- 
fore men, and saith, I have sinned .. and 


it was not requited unto me”? 


TUESDAY, APRIL 8 
Jos 34 (1) What does Elihu here unhesi- 


7? 





tatingly afirm—a fact which Job by in- 
ference refused to concede? Can any other 
position in regard to the moral order of the 
universe be satisfactorily taken than that 
of v. 17? Cf. Gen. 18:25. (2) A proof of 
God's goodness is His preservation of man. 
Note v. 14 R.V. “If he set his heart upon 
himself,” that is, if God considered only 
His own interests, all flesh would expire 
together. (3) What effective argument did 
Elihu—in company with Isaiah (Isa. 29:16) 
and Paul 
criticism against God? What is the only 


(Rom. 9:20)—use to silence 


becoming attitude toward Him? Could I 
use this prayer (v. 32) when confronted 


with trial or suffering? 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9 

jos 35 (1) What led Job to the pagan 
reasoning of v. 3, “What advantage is mine 
in not sinning?” Elihu emphasizes the 
divine aspect: God is too great to be in- 
jured by man’s sins or benefited by man’s 
righteousness. In a sense this may be true, 
but consider verses like Gen. 6:6 and Mt. 
5:16. (2) What is my prayer under trial? 
Just for relief like other men (v. 9)? Or 
do I seek a deeper experience of God in 
the pressure? He can relieve, but—far 
more wonderful—He can enable me to 
sing during the night of trial. (3) What 
kind of prayer does God hear? With v. 
12 cf. Ps. 66:18. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 10 
jos 36 (1) Elihu shows that punishment 


! is not God’s only purpose in affliction. Cf. 


EVERY MORNING ... 


Be sure to read the assigned passage 
carefully before attempting to answer 
the questions. 


After you have finished answering 
each day’s specific questions, review 
by answering these important queries: 


Heb. 12:3-13. Meditate on v. 15, “He 
delivereth the afflicted by (means of) their 
affliction, and openeth their ear by ad- 
(R.V. 
always accomplish this end (vv. 16-18)? 


versity” margin). Does affliction 
Is that the only way my ears will remain 
open to His voice? (2) How can a man 
magnify God (v. 24)? Is my life bringing 
glory to Him? Cf. Mt. 5:16. (3) Vv. 26-33 
vividly describe a rising storm. Note the 
rain increasing to a downfall, the growing 


darkness, the rumbling of thunder. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 11 

jos 37 (1) What is the predominant 
theme of Elihu’s testimony? Study 33:12; 
34:12; 36:5, 26. Do you think he succeeded 
in vindicating God’s character from the 
aspersions cast upon it by Job? (2) His 
speech closes with a description of God's 
great power and wisdom as seen in the 
forces of nature. Cf. vv. 5 and 23. If man 
cannot fully comprehend God’s works, 
what is he even less able to do? (3) An 
actual thunderstorm appears to take place, 
followed by the Eastern sirocco or whirl- 
wind (see vv. 1-5, 17; 38:1). What do 
you think is the significance of natural 
phenomena in connection with the utter- 
ances of God? Read Ex. 19:16-19 and I Ki. 
19:11, 12. Consider this also in relation to 
the death of God’s Son (Mt. 27:45, 51). 


SATURDAY, APRIL 12 
jos 38 (1) 


simple language which God employs to 


Observe the beautiful yet 


His creature—not vague, metaphysical, or 


3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or 
to forsake? 

4. Is there a promise for me to 
claim; if so, what are its conditions? 
. What does this passage teach me 
(by illustration or statement) about 
Jesus Christ, God, myself, His will for 


my life? 


1. Is there any example for me to 
seek to follow by God’s help? 


2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 


6. Is there something in this pas- 
sage which should be my 
today ?. 


ayer for 


beyond man’s understanding. Note the met- 
aphors: foundations, measure, line, corner- 
stone; the morning light (dayspring) like 
a signet seal upon clay, stamping defi- 
nite features upon a dusty grey earth (vy, 
14). (2) What attitude did God desire to 
produce in Job by asking him questions 
concerning His handiwork? Cf. Ps. 8:3, 4, 
(3) Does all my education enable me to 
answer these questions with an affirmative, 


“I know” or “I can”? 


SUNDAY, APRIL 13 
jos 39 (1) From 38:39 through this chap- 


ter God emphasizes His care for the ani- 
mal creation. Observe at least five of His 
manifold provisions (38:41; 39:5, 13, 19, 
26). What would He teach me through 
these? Cf. Christ’s object lesson in Mt. 
6:25-34. (2) Note R.V. renderings of 
“lioness” in 38:39 and the double question 
in v. 41, “when his young ones cry unto 
God and wander for lack of food?” (3) 
What verse makes it plain that God is the 
author of wisdom? Do I ever consider that 
I am indebted to God even for the capacity 
to think? Cf. 38:36. Dare I use this ability 
to oppose God? Recall God’s law for true 
intellectual growth (28:28). 


MONDAY, APRIL 14 


jos 40 (1) In v. 2 the Lord sums up: let 
the man who dares to call in question the 
moral righteousness of the Almighty ex- 
plain all the natural phenomena of His 
creation. Remember this challenge when 
you are tempted to doubt the perfection of 
God’s ways. (2) In wv. 10-14 God suggests 
that Job assume the prerogatives of God 
and demonstrate his divine ability. And 
the test is v. 11. Show the irony of God 
in this and the further confession He de- 
sires from Job. (3) The behemoth and levi- 
athan, generally thought to he hippopot- 
amus and crocodile, are now introduced 
as test cases. Let Job give evidence of his 


power by bringing these under his yoke. 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 15 

yon 41 (1) What conclusion did God de- 
sire Job to reach through His description 
of the fierce crocodile? See v. 10, noting 
the emphasis “before me”—i.e. before the 
creator of this beast. (2) Meditate on v. 
1], R.V. “Who hath first given unto me?” 
God never stands in debt to any man. He 
was not obligated to give Job better treat- 
ment in return for his righteous life. What- 
ever I may give to the Lord is already 
rightfully His or His due. Cf. I Chron. 
29:14. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16 


jos 42 (1) What was the one hindrance 
to Job’s restoration? When the Lord by 
His power (cf. 40:11, 12) overcame this 
in Job, both in its relationship toward 
Himself (vv. 2-6) and in its relationship 
toward man (v. 10), what happened? 
(2) Am I letting the Lord demonstrate 
His almighty sovereignty through me? If 
my acquaintance with the Lord is based, 
not on hearsay (v. 5) but on personal ex- 
perience, what is my opinion of myself? 
With v. 6 ef. Isa. 6:5, Dan. 10:8 and Lk. 
5:8. And have I learned the blessedness of 
praying for those who misinterpret or 
malign me? (3) Was Job finally informed 
of the reason for his affliction? Or did God 
look now upon a man who could trust 


Him perfectly without knowing? 


THURSDAY, APRIL 17 


PSALM 73 (1) This Psalm is almost like a 
summary of the book of Job. Note the prob- 
lem: the wicked prospering (vv. 3-12), 
the innocent believer suffering (vv. 13, 14). 
What temptation did these circumstances 
force upon the psalmist? (2) How did he 
meet and overcome them? The circum- 
stances remained unchanged, but what was 
changed? Cf. Rom. 12:2. How often do I 
slip and fall (v. 2) because of failure 
here? (3) Study vv. 23-26 as a picture of 
a life of fellowship with God. How far is 
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this true of me? How is such a life the 


solution to the problem raised in_ this 


Psalm as well as to all life’s problems? 


FRIDAY, APRIL 18 

1 PETER 1:1-12 (1) Read carefully through 
this passage and follow Peter’s thought. 
What seems to you to be the outstanding 
note? (2) Mark the word rejoice when it 
occurs. In vy. 1-9 find at least four reasons 
for rejoicing. In the light of the present 
circumstances of Peter’s readers (v. 6) 
account for this. When things do not go 
well and it appears that your faith has 
brought you trouble instead of prosperity, 
consider what your attitude should be. (3) 
Make three statements about faith based 
on this passage. (4) What is the point of 
vv. 10-12? Can you see the element of 
faith in this? 


SATURDAY, APRIL 19 

1 PETER 1:13-25 (1) Read thoughtfully. 
Stop and pray about anything that strikes 
you. (2) Notice everything that Peter says 
has already taken place in the spiritual 
lives of these Christians. He gave com- 
mands for conduct to people who were 
truly Christian. (3) Find everything you 
can about God, Christ and the Word of 
God. What brings about the new birth (v. 
23)? What specific message (v.25)? I Cor. 
15:1-4. (4) Find each command. If it is 
not clear how each applies to you, rewrite 
it in your own words adding any applica- 


tions to your own life you can think of. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 20 

1 PETER 2:1-17 (1) Notice how important 
the matter of being born again and be- 
coming children of God, thus obtaining 
salvation, is to this book (1:3, 9, 23). On 
this foundation the importance of growing 
as children into the fullness of salvation 
(1:9, 14; 2:2, 5) (2) Make a description 
of Gentiles vv. 4, 7, 8, 12, 15 and a com- 
parative description of Christians. (3) 
Have you ever wondered what God's will is 
for you (v. 15)? Make a list of things 


from this passage which you know to be 
God’s will for you. What action can you 
take today in putting any of those to prac- 
tice? (4) Notice all God has done for 
believers (vv. 4, 5, 9, 10). To what end 
has He done this (vv. 9, 12)? 


MONDAY, APRIL 21 
I PETER 2:18-3:7 (1) 
through the whole passage and find the 


Read prayerfully 


attitudes which have God's approval. (2) 
Meditate upon the two things Christ did 
for us in His suffering (v. 21). Cf. Mt. 27: 
11-14, 34-49. Notice how Christ answered 
those who mocked (v. 24). Cf. Isa. 53:5-6. 
(3) How should a Christian wife expect 
to lead her husband to Christ? (4) In 
what way can a Christian couple expect to 
have their prayers answered? (5) Cur- 
rently women appear to think they must 
hold their husbands through their appear- 
ance. Express in your own words the point 
made in vv. 4-6. Are you prepared to agree 
with God? 


TUESDAY, APRIL 22 

1 PETER 3:8-22 (1) V. 9 indicates you were 
called to obtain a blessing. Think through 
each one of the requirements for obtain- 
ing a blessing from 8-12. Are you praying 
and seeking to make each one of these 
characteristics a part of your life? (2) 
Name four things you are to do when suf- 
fering for righteousness’ sake. (3) What 
is said about Christ? What has He done 
for us (vv. 18-21)? Notice how Peter uses 
Christ to show how suffering leads to 
greater accomplishment (vv. 18, 22). It is 
usually thought “the spirits in prison” are 
those to whom our Lord preached when 
He descended to Hades or the place of 
the dead after death. Notice Peter makes 
clear that the baptism that saves is that 


which indicates a spiritual cleansing of 
the heart. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23 
1 PETER 4:1-11 (1) Describe from this pas- 
sage the characteristics of the life of the 
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Gentiles. What attitude toward you as a 
right living Christian should you expect? 
What should you do about it (v. 5)? (2) 
What principles for Christian living are 
found in vv. 1, 2, 7. (3) Think carefully 
through each thing that is to be the 
Christian’s concern in daily living (vv. 8- 
11). Are these particular emphases in your 
life the characteristics which mark the con- 
the unbelievers 


trast between you and 


around you? 

THURSDAY, APRIL 24 

I PETER 4:12-19 (1) Summarize the main 
teaching of this paragraph in your own 
words. (2) Find four statements which tell 


you what not to do while suffering trial. 


(3) What are Christians to do among 


themselves to make sure they do not suffer 
as evil doers? (4) What is the Christian's 
consolation in suffering (vv. 14, 18, 19)? 
If you are not being tried just now, ask 
God to teach you the right attitude toward 
suffering so you will be prepared when the 
day comes. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 25 

1 PETER 5 (1) What is the primary charge 
of elders who are given the spiritual minis- 
try over the church? If you are in a posi- 
tion to tend the flock, what attitudes should 
What 


other attitudes are Christians to show to- 


characterize your ministry? (2) 


ward one another? Toward God? Toward 
the devil? Cf. I. John 3:8. (4) What is to 
bring comfort to us in our suffering, labor 
and conflict (vv. 4, 9, 10)? In the light of 
Peter’s own experience referred to in v. 1. 
cf. II Peter 1:16-18 and Mt. 17:1-9. Do 


you understand why Peter was willing to 


suffer anything in view of the coming 
glory? 

SATURDAY, APRIL 26 

cENEsis 37 (1) In what way was the over- 
ruling hand of God seen in the treatment 
of Joseph? Unknown to Joseph, his re- 
moval to Egypt was not finally to be a 
disaster but an untold blessing to many 
(see 50:20). Can I trust the Lord to turn 
my trials into blessing for others? (2) 
Joseph, the object of his father’s love and 
of his brother’s hate, is a beautiful type 
of Christ. His ready obedience (v. 13) in 
the face of this hatred and his genuine 
concern for his wicked brethren (v. 17b) 
also remind us of the Lord Jesus. Cf. Jn. 
6:38 and 1:11. (3) 
suffering and its happy culmination (Gen. 
45:5, 8) illustrate I Pet. 3:12-17 and 4:12- 
16? In what way did Joseph “suffer as a 


How does Joseph's 


Christian”? 

SUNDAY, APRIL 27 

GENESIS 38 (1) Matt. 1:3 and Heb. 7:14 
show why God censidered it important to 
record the details concerning Judah’s off- 
spring. God is no respecter of persons and 
no matter how necessary they seemed for 
His purpose, Er and then Onan who, it 
would appear, despised the Messianic hope, 
were utterly rejected. But in an extraor- 
dinary way the Lord overruled Judah’s 
sin to secure him heirs (for apparently he 
had hesitated to let Shelah marry at all 
(vv. 11, 14). (2) How do wv. 18-25 illus- 
trate the truth, “Be sure your sin will find 
you out” (Nu. 32:23)? How did Judah 
behave when found out? How do I? Is 
there any unconfessed sin in my life? Cf. 
Pro. 28:13. 

MONDAY, APRIL 28 

GENESIS 39 (1) It is a mistake to think of 
Joseph the stripling suddenly being raised 
to leadership in Egypt. Thirteen years in- 
tervened (cf. 37:2 with 41:46). How did 
Joseph’s tasks as a slave and prisoner 
prove admirable training for the responsi- 
bility God had in store for him? Do I 


chafe under my lot as drudgery or accept 
it as God's training? (2) What was the 
secret of Joseph’s life that caused the word 
written over every job 


success” to be 


assigned to him? (3) Contrast Joseph's 
continual resistance to the d .ily insistent 
with Judah's 
falling an easy prey to the merest hint of 
such a temptation (38:16). What is God's 
command for the Christian? See I Thess. 
4:3. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 29 

cENEsIs 40 (1) God has His own ways olf 


temptation to immorality 


working out His purposes. How did the 
events recorded in this chapter lead up to 
Joseph’s final release: (cf. 41:12, 15). How 
did God’s plan differ from Joseph's (vw. 
14, 23)? (2) In Gen. 37:5, 9 Joseph did 
not allow the fear of man to keep him from 
declaring all the revelation of God, and 
16-19) he 


sympathies nor the harshness of his mes- 


here (vv. did not allow his 
sage to silence him. Does the fear of what 
my classmates will think keep my testi- 
mony silent? Does a false pity for those 
outside of Christ keep me from declaring 
God’s judgment “The soul that sinneth it 
shall die”? 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30 

GENESIS 41 (1) Why did God cause Phar- 
aoh to dream as he did (vv. 25, 28, 32)? 
How did He show mercy in such a revela- 
tion as in every revelation of His purposes 
throughout man’s history (see Rev. 1:1)? 
Consider: do God’s warnings carry with 
them a provision for deliverance? (2) 
Joseph’s exaltation reminds us again of 
Christ (cf. v. 40 with Eph. 1:20, 21; v. 43 
with Phil. 2:9, 10). (3) From a slave and 
a prisoner Joseph became second only to 
the king of Egypt. To what did he attribute 
his success (vv. 16, 52; 45:8)? What is 
my attitude toward the success I may 
gain in school, on the athletic field, or in 
business? 

This Morning With God was prepared by 


Yvonne K. Woods (1-17, 26-30) and Jane 
Hollingsworth (18-25). 
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CHRISTIAN 


GOBBLED GO0K 


Why don’t we speak and write so the average 


non-Christian can understand us? Does our 


language have to be inflated, involved 


and obscure to be “Christian’’? 


By JOHN GILLIES 


O) x OF THE saddest features of the contemporary 
evangelical scene is the pathetic lack of Christian 
communication with an unregenerate world. 

There are two aspects to this problem. One is 
a fierce loyalty to obsolete theological jargon which 
is most unintelligible to the modern unchurched 
man. The other aspect is, paradoxically, an affin- 
ity on the part of some Christians to describe their 
religious experiences in modern but completely 
inept terminology. We attempt to speak of our 
faith in ancient terms and of our experience in in- 
appropriate modern terms. 

We speak of being saved or unsaved. We ap- 
proach unbelievers with the challenge to accept 
Christ or be lost. We talk glibly of justification, 
regeneration, salvation — perfectly legitimate and 
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Biblical terms—in the hope that a person who has 
neither darkened a church door nor opened a Bible 
will know exactly what we are talking about. 

Of course, in the majority of cases we are un- 
successful. Modern pagans have no concept of 
Christian theology or its terminology. We can’t 
win them to the cause of Christ simply because 
we are unable to communicate our ideas to them, 
even when they are obviously interested in what 
we have to offer. 

And we use the cliché. We’re “happy in the 
Lord,” we were “there when it happened,” we’ve 
been “cleansed of our sin.” Whenever we meet 
despondency we smilingly enjoin everyone in sight 
to “keep looking up.” Our intentions may be the 
highest, our motives sincere, but we do not prove 





our point. We have lost the ability to communicate. 

If our inadequacy in communicating the tenets 
of our faith is lamentable, still more pitiful is the 
fact that our description of religious experience 
is naive. Certainly such description is important. 
People want to know not only what we believe and 
why we believe it but what we have experienced, 
how this faith of ours has proved itself in day-to- 
day living. 

Our so-called “gospel” choruses are a criterion 
of this special kind of folly. How often have you 
heard the word thrill used in choruses or even 
testimonies? There is one chorus that speaks of 
spiritual ecstasy. If anything, this kind of termin- 
ology and description is indicative only of a per- 
verted subjective sensuality which has no part in 
Christian experience and brings only discredit upon 
the name of Christ. 

Let this true story illustrate our unfortunate lack 
of communications. A new convert was discussing 
a certain couple with an older Christian. The lat- 
ter asked, “Well, are they separated?” Not under- 
standing the peculiar terminology, the young con- 
vert replied, quite seriously, “Why, as far as I 
know, they’ve been living together for years.” 

By lacking this basic need of communication, 
we lose countless opportunities to reach non-be- 
lievers for Christ. We can’t adequately explain the 
gospel in language understandable to modern man, 
and then when we attempt modernity in our de- 
scription of experience, we cause incredulity and 
sometimes outright disgust. By our incoherence 
we become stereotypes, because we type ourselves 
whenever we open our mouths. A seeking world- 
ling usually does not care to talk with a fanatic, 
unless he is engaged in some kind of psychological 
experiment. And he immediately assumes he is 
speaking with a fanatic whenever he hears certain 
terms being used. 

What is the solution? 

First of all, we need to understand for ourselves 
exactly what it is we believe. Many of us have 
grown up in fundamentalist churches and have 
heard and used these terms all our lives. For all 
our talk about a personal relationship with Christ, 
too often we have blindly accepted what we have 
heard without personally and intellectually evalu- 
ating what we have accepted. We need to visualize 
the person who has never been inside an evangel- 
ical church, or any church for that matter. We 
need to envision a person who has never held a 
Bible in his hands and opened its pages. We need 


to know not only what we believe but also to try 
to work out a new means of explaining our faith 
which will be perfectly clear to the one who has 
not had the experiences of our faith. 

Given this initial view of trying to communicate 
with a modern pagan, we need to be careful about 
using terminology which has been corrupted by 
popular usage. We need to avoid the sensational 
and sensual and keep our religious experience on 
the high reverent plane where it belongs. 


We can gain much by returning to the Scriptures 
with these things in mind so that we again may 
be able to see how Christ and the early Christians 
dealt with this problem of communication. If Nic- 
odemus, worldly-wise and educated as he was, 
needed clarification about the new birth, certainly 
our friends do. Old terms in themselves are not 
bad if used properly and sparingly; it is the use 
of stock phrases, whether old or new, which is 
wrong and detrimental. A study of the newer trans- 
lations is helpful. 

There are many ways to gain a new insight into 
our own faith and its daily experience. We have 
spoken of the Scriptures, but it should be added 
that the Psalms contain a wealth of personal testi- 
mony which we today can find of value. We ought 
to review the great hymns of the Church to see 
how Christian poets throughout the centuries spoke 
of their faith. Regardless of what we think of mys- 
ticism, a study of the great Christian mystics, their 
writings as well as their lives, will open new ave- 
nues of thought and will help us reach the intelli- 
gent inquirer today. If we sincerely desire to avoid 
the cliché, we will be helped by reading the superb 
English of the Common Book of Prayer. The writ- 
ings of C. S. Lewis and Chad Walsh may assist 
us in a quest for new terminology in order to give 
a more effective witness for Christ. 

Visit the average evangelical church or young 
people’s meeting, turn on your radio and listen to 
the average fundamentalist program, and immedi- 
ately you are aware of this important and tragic 
problem. This woeful lack of communication with 
non-believers is reproduced in thousands of per- 
sonal contacts. It is a situation which merits care- 
ful thought, prayer, and action. 


We are not arguing about the evangelical mes- 
sage. There is no argument about truth. But there 
should be argument about the presentation of truth, 
so that it will be adequate, understandable, and 
adapted to the age in which we live. END 
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Was the Apostle Paul a ‘frustrated old bachelor" or is what he wrote 
in | Corinthians 7 the Christian basis of sex and marriage? How do 
you explain that chapter apart from celibacy as the highest good? 


a” STATES (v. 1) that the Corinthians have asked 
him certain questions in a previous letter which he 
will now answer. The chapter therefore is not a 
general consideration of sex and marriage, but a 
series of answers to specific questions. The questions 
are not listed but must be inferred from the answers. 

That the sexual problems at Corinth were full- 
blown is shown by reference to chapter 5 of this 
epistle and by reference to contemporary secular 
history. Corinth was notorious for its licentiousness ; 
although it was a Greek city even Latin poets re- 
ferred to it in these terms. In contemporary usage 
“to Corinthianize” meant to live an immoral life. 

In an historical context of lust and sexual aberra- 
tions Paul advises men and women to remain un- 
married (v. 1). However, daily life in that sensuous 
society would so intensify desire in some that Paul’s 
advice is that they should marry (v. 2), for marriage 
is God-ordained although fornication is sinful. If 
a man marry, he is not sinning (v. 28), for even 
though Paul has counselled against it, in such a sit- 
uation it is better to marry than to burn with lust 
(v. 9). But Paul wishes that all others had the 
power to overcome sexual temptations, even as he 
has that power (v. 7). He recognizes that this vic- 
tory over the flesh which he has is a gift from God 
and that all do not have the same gift. The absence 
of a breath of scandal concerning a man who trav- 
eled the Roman empire—and who had spent over 
eighteen months among the people in Corinth—is 
testimony to that gift of victory over lust in Paul’s 
life. 

In a letter to the Colossians (4:11) Paul stated: 
“I have learned in whatsoever state I am, therewith 
to be content.” Paul applies this teaching to the 
Corinthians in this chapter, giving a general rule 
that new Christians should not quit that state of life 
in which they were when they were converted (vv. 
18 ff). Slaves should not think that freedom would 
solve their problems nor expend their energies 
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(which should be expended for God) to be freed. 
Nor should the unmarried think that marriage will 
kill lust (v. 28), even though there is nothing sinful 
about sex and marriage. A change of situation is 
not the automatic solution to temptation. 

Paul wants all Christians to be without anxiety, 
putting the Lord first—whether married or single 
(vv. 31, 32). However, in Corinth the single people 
were serving God but the married ones were spend- 
ing their time pleasing each other. This is not a 
universal virtue of the unmarried nor a universal 
condemnation of married Christians; it is a particu- 
lar situation in which the single are praised and the 
married blamed. Whether married or single, men 
and women should put God first rather than earthly 
love or care. There is here an echo of our Lord’s 
word: “He that loveth father or mother more than 
me is not worthy of me” (Matthew 10:37). 

In the society of that day (as in some societies 
today) single girls did not make their own decisions 
as to marriage, but were dependent upon their 
fathers’ decisions. Accordingly Paul tells fathers 
(vv. 36-38) what their responsibility is toward their 
single daughters. Conybeare and Howson paraphrase 
v. 36 as follows: “But if any man think that he is 
treating his virgin daughter in an unseemly manner, 
by leaving her unmarried beyond the flower of her 
age, and if need so require, let him act according to 
his will; he may do so without sin; let them marry 
(viz. the daughter and her suitor).” 

An Inter-Varsity staff member does not visit many 
campuses without finding all the situations described 

(Continued on page 26, column 2) 


*In this column questions of Christian students 
on any matter of interest — doctrine, Christian 
living, classroom or textbook questions, personal 
problems — will be answered by qualified men. 
Address questions to Joseph T. Bayly, “Since You 
Asked” Editor, 1444 North Astor, Chicago 10, III. 
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... NOT FRIDAY, AS IS GENERALLY ACCEPTED TODAY 








By ROSCOE G. SAPPENFIELD 


W.s Jesus the Son of God? Was He the Messiah? 
The many recorded occurrences prior to the birth of 
Jesus, and during and subsequent to His earthly 
presence, in fulfillment of prophecy constitute con- 
vincing proof, if such be needed, of His Messiahship. 
But there is a test that He Himself selected for de- 
termining the validity of His claim that He is the 
Son of God, the Messiah. 

During the public ministry of Jesus, the Scribes 
and Pharisees were the legal guardians of religious 
teaching. But Jesus taught without their permission 
and disregarded “the traditions of the fathers” as- 
serting His own authority when teaching and ex- 
plaining the “law and the prophets.” When certain 
of the Scribes and Pharisees came to Jesus to de- 
mand to know “by what authority” He did these 
things, and when He showed them that it was by His 
own authority, they asked for a sign. In response 
He said: “An evil and adulterous generation seeketh 
after a sign; and there shall no sign be given to it, 
but the sign of the prophet Jonas: for as Jonas was 
three days and three nights in the whale’s belly; so 
| shall the Son of man be three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth” (Matthew 12:39-40). 

Jesus chose a sign which He could not perform 
if He were a mere man, and which no man could 
perform for Him. Only God could perform it. The 
sign was His resurrection from the dead “three days 
and three nights” after His death and burial. Upon 
this one sign He would rest His claim of being the 
Messiah, the Son of God. 

Why didn’t Jesus state that He would be in the 
“heart of the earth” only one day, or one day and 
one night, or some other period less than “three days 
and three nights”? Could it be that He knew some 
would attempt to explain the empty tomb and His 
reappearance after the crucifixion by saying He did 
not die? His being dead “three days and three 
nights” would certainly preclude anyone from be- 
lieving that He had merely fainted, passed into a 
coma, and later revived. He had selected the “sign” 
for the proof of the validity of His claim to the 
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Messiahship, and nothing less than exact fulfillment 
could possibly be expected as proof of that claim. 

There are devout Christians who believe in His 
atoning death and resurrection, but who believe that 
He. was not in the tomb “three days and three nights” 
as He said He would be. Our Ash Wednesdays, 
Good Fridays, and Easter Sundays are based on a 
gross misinterpretation of the time of the occurrences 
of that week, and are in complete disregard of the 
fulfillment of the “sign” which Jesus selected to 
prove the validity of His relationship to the Father. 

Many authors have written and many preachers 
have spoken on this subject, and with great unan- 
imity many say that the crucifixion and burial oc- 
curred on Friday and the resurrection on the follow- 
ing Sunday morning. This is, and for centuries has 
been, the accepted view of millions, although the 
New Testament nowhere supports it. The Friday- 
Sunday theory cannot be true if Jesus’ own words 
are to have their most manifest meaning. 

But the question may very well be asked: What 
difference does it make whether Jesus was in the 
tomb three days and three nights or a lesser period 
of time, so long as He was raised from the dead? 
The answer to that is: If the words of Jesus when 
speaking of the supreme test of His Messiahship are 
not precise, there can be no assurance that His other 
statements, and those of the inspired writers of the 
Scriptures, are exact. This, then, is justification for 
meticulosity on this question. 

By the Friday-Sunday theory Jesus would have 
been in the grave not more than thirty-six hours at 
the most; and there could have been but two periods 
of darkness by any possible count. Instead of “three 
days and three nights” there could have been only 
one whole day (Saturday) and small parts of Friday 
and Sunday; and there could have been but two 
nights—Friday night and Saturday night. 

CHARTING THE EVENTS 

If the occurrences beginning with the Last Supper 
which was held at the end of the 13th of Nisan 
(April) which was on a Tuesday (April Sth accord- 





ing to our calendar), or the beginning of a Wednes- 
day (the day began at the time equivalent to six 
o'clock in the evening instead of midnight as we 
reckon time) are charted, it will be clear that, ac- 
cording to our calendar Jesus was buried Wednes- 
day evening and arose Saturday evening, being in 
the tomb exactly “three days and three nights” just 
as He had told the Scribes and Pharisees He would 
be.! 
I. Wednesday, April 14. (Six p.m., Tuesday to six 
p.M., Wednesday). Jesus met with the disciples in 
the upper room after sundown to partake of the 
Paschal meal.? Judas departed, supposedly to buy 
supplies or to give something to the poor.’ Jesus 
instituted the memorial supper.* (Tuesday evening) 
Judas betrayed Jesus.’ Jesus was arrested, examined 
by Annas, then Caiaphas,° was tried by the Sanhe- 
drin,’ (Tuesday night and before daybreak Wednes- 
day) Jesus was taken before Pilate,* then Herod,’ 
then back to Pilate,'® then was crucified,'! (Wednes- 
day forenoon). Darkness fell over all the land!? 
(noon until three o’clock Wednesday). Jesus died!’ 
(late Wednesday afternoon). His body was removed 
from the cross (before six o’clock Wednesday eve- 
ning) and was placed in the tomb'* (shortly after 
six o’clock Wednesday evening). 
II. Thursday, April 15. (Six p.m., Wednesday to 
six P.M., Thursday). Annual Passover Sabbath be- 
gan. The chief priests and the Pharisees requested 
a guard be assigned to the tomb and Pilate obliged 
them!’ (about six o’clock Wednesday). 
III. Friday, April 16. (Six p.m., Thursday to six 
p.M., Friday). This was the day after the Annual 
Passover Sabbath, and the day before the regular 
weekly Sabbath. Women bought spices for anoint- 
ing the body of Jesus'® (before six o’clock Friday 
evening). 
IV. Saturday, April 17. (Six p.m., Friday to six 
P.M., Saturday). This was the regular weekly Sab- 
bath; women rested.'? Near the end of this Sabbath 
the two Marys came to the sepulchre; they came not 
with spices but merely to observe'® (before six 
o’clock Saturday evening). 
V. Sunday, April 18. (Six p.m., Saturday to six 
P.M., Sunday). And while the two Marys were there 
at the tomb a great earthquake occurred and an angel 
rolled back the stone and the angel said: “He is not 
here, He is risen”!? (shortly after six o’clock Satur- 
day evening). 

From this it will be observed that Jesus lay in the 
tomb from about six o’clock Wednesday evening 


until approximately six o’clock Saturday’ evening: 
three full days and three full nights, which brought 
the time to the close of the regular weekly Sabbath 
“as it began to dawn toward the first day of the 
week.”20 [Note: the Greek word here translated 
“dawn” is translated in secular Greek and in at least 
one transliteration of Matthew 28:1 as “dusk.” Ed.] 
The given sign was completely fulfilled, the test was 
fully satisfied. 

It is clear that the crucifixion did not occur on 
“Good Friday” but on Wednesday; that the Resur- 
rection was not on “Easter” (which, by the pagan 
method used for determining the anniversary, falls 
sometimes as early as the third Sunday in March or 
sometimes as late as the fourth Sunday in April) 
but on Saturday, as we reckon time. 


The Lord directs that His atoning death be com- 
memorated.”! To celebrate the Resurrection is to 
acknowledge the occurrence and to recognize the 
power of God to raise Him from the dead. To com- 
memorate His death, however, is to recognize the 
Lord’s satisfaction of God’s judgment for man’s 
sin,” and to recognize Him as Lord and Saviour.” ' 
| Matthew 12:38-40 13 John 19:33 
2 Mark 14:17 14 John 19:38-42 
3 John 13:27-30 15 Matthew 27 :62-66 
4 Luke 22:17-20 16 Mark 16:1 
5 Matthew 26:48 17 Luke 23:56 
6 John 18:12-14 18 Matthew 28:1 
7 Matthew 26:57 19 Matthew 28:2-6 
8 Luke 23:1 20 Matthew 28:1 
9 Luke 23:6-11 21 Luke 22:19, 20 
10 Luke 23:11 22 Romans 6:23 
1! John 19:18 II Corinthians 5:21 
12 Luke 23:44 23 II Corinthians 5:15 


SINCE YOU ASKED 
(Continued from page 23) 

in this chapter: students under bondage to lust; 
single students whose main interest in life is the 
opposite sex and getting married; married students 
—real Christians—who are so completely wrapped 
up in each other that their lives and apartments are 
not being expended for the Lord but for each other. 
And Paul’s words leap into relevance—not as the 
words of a “frustrated old bachelor” but as the 
counsel of a man who knew God and understood 
human nature. 

The Spirit-filled life has no time to be consumed 
with lust. Overcome temptation and hurdle sensual 
obstacles in order that you may serve God with pure 
and undivided service. END 
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MASTERED... 
(Continued from page 16) 

his ministry and in his going around in the revolu- 
tion which he stirred up wherever he went he left 
a church standing. He wrote to that church, he 
worked for that church, he prayed for that church. 
he labored for that church. It was the constant bur- 
den on his heart. He was mastered by a vision. 

Third, he was mastered by a command. Writing 
to the Philippians he speaks of wanting to lay hold 
on that for which Christ had laid hold on him—to 
give him a command, a commission, an appointment. 
That held him, that mastered him. 

I asked a group of nurses why they were becom- 
ing nurses. One girl said because her sister was 
superintendent of nurses in such and such a hospital. 
The other one because there was a doctor in her 
town who would employ her when she got through 
her training. One girl, who was becoming a teacher, 
said that she couldn’t stand the smell of blood so 
the easiest thing she could think of was to become 
a teacher. They hadn’t met Jesus yet. 

Once you meet Jesus and He becomes Lord to you, 
you will discover He'll start giving you some com- 
mands. You begin to brood in His Word a bit, sit 
down and look it squarely in the face day after day 
and let it talk to you, and you'll discover that some- 
how it all adds up to one big command for your 
life. Whatever you do must somehow be geared in 
with and related to the fulfillment of the commis- 
sion, the call, the command that the Lord has given 
you. Paul was mastered by a command. 

Next he was mastered by a message. He wrote 
to the Corinthians: “I am determined to know noth- 
ing among you save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” 
That mastered him. He loved to talk about that. He 
loved to preach it. His whole life was taken up with 
it. He was mastered by a sense of obligation and of 
indebtedness. To the Romans he said: “I am a 
debtor, to Greeks and to barbarians.” Many students 
have big unpaid bills when they get through school 
and those who have them tell me that it’s a weight 
on their minds for years after. It just rests on you— 
wherever you go it goes with you, a constant sense 
of obligation. Paul was mastered by that kind of a 
sense to every man to give him the gospel. 

Then he was mastered by a great passion. He says 
to the Corinthians: “The love of Christ constraineth 
me. My Saviour, who was rich, yet for our sakes 
He became poor, that we through His poverty might 
become rich. How can I do any less. His love for 
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me and His love for other men—that moves me.” 
That very love was shed abroad in his heart by the 
Holy Spirit. It was a living, burning, passionate 
love that worked within him. 

Next, he was mastered by a great faith. Through 
his letters enthusiasm broke out in his words of 
faith constantly—faith in the gospel. He doesn’t say: 
“It is the considered opinion of the elders in Jeru- 
salem,” or, “according to the best scholars we have 
this or that.” There’s no talk like that; he has faith 
in his message that it’s first of all from God. It’s 
God’s Word, God’s message; God has spoken. When 
he preached it, he expected people to become con- 
verted by it. He believed it had power in it to re- 
make men, regenerate men, transform men, that 
God’s Spirit worked with that Word and changed 
men by it, that a man could believe that Word and 
be changed, transformed, reborn. If you’re going 
to the mission field and you don’t have that rooted 
in you, you'll just be fiddling around out there, 
monkeying around doing this and that and not work- 
ing out a work for God at all. Oh, let that get steeped 
in you, wrought in you, worked in you deeply as 
you handle God’s Word and give it out. 

Then he was mastered by a sense of responsibility. 
In writing to the Corinthians he speaks about it and 
says: “We’re trustees of the gospel. Not only the 
message of reconciliation, but the ministry too of 
reconciliation has been entrusted to us. We are His 
ambassadors, and He is pleading through us, calling 
through us, “Be ye reconciled to God.” That sense of 
being a trustee of this message which could trans- 
form men had mastered him. 


And finally, he was mastered by the way of the 
Cross. He said to the Galatians at the end of his 
letter: “From henceforth let no man trouble me, 
for I bear in my body the marks of Jesus.” And to 
the Corinthians he said: “We were like men doomed 
unto them, like the offscouring of the world. We 
suffered, we went hungry, we were naked, we lost 
everything in bringing the gospel to you that you 
might get the benefits of the gospel.” He discovered 
that the way to a harvest is the way of the Cross. 
That mastered him. He took it up and followed his 
Saviour. 


The greatest adventure on earth, the greatest joy 
and delight in the earth is to be a co-worker with 
Jesus—a follower of Jesus, one who just comes along 
after Him. He said to Levi: “Follow me.” We've 
got to meet Jesus that way and be wholly given to 
Him. END 
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By ARTHUR E. WILDER-SMITH 


OF THE 


RESURRECTION 


ie MESSAGE which the Apostles preached was pre- 
dominantly the message of Christ risen (Acts 4:2 
for example), risen for our justification and sitting 
at the right hand of the Majesty on high making in- 
tercession for His children and waiting until all His 
enemies are made His footstool, waiting for the time 
when the whole creation will cry “Christ reigneth.” 
Though they had known Christ as a Man “after the 
flesh” yet now they knew Him no more as such, but 
only as the risen One waiting to come in glory. They 
were filled with this vision of Christ and preached 
it in the power of the Spirit of God. So obvious 
and overpowering was the presence of God with His 
people, that unconverted men entering the meeting 
places of believers simply fell down on their knees 
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The power of the Resurrection cannot be realized 


until one condition be fulfilled 


and confessed that God was indeed among them 
(I Corinthians 14:25). 

But all this may sound hackneyed and even thread- 
bare today. These events have been so much talked 
about from a theoretical and historical or even psy- 
chological standpoint by many who perhaps have 
not experienced this power, that the whole subject 
has become either a trifle sickening or simply un- 
interesting. Very few really reckon with such things 
as a spiritual reality nowadays. God perhaps works 
by quieter, calmer methods these days. 

This power of the Resurrection should and can be 
present among believers just in the way described in 
the New Testament. The outward manifestations may 
indeed be quieter than those of which we read in 
Acts and in the descriptions of revivals past and 
present. But both in quiet and exciting times the 
same power can and does work; of this I have been 
witness in German Prisoner of War camps and 
among the German students recently. One thing re- 
mains clear and certain—our God revealed in Jesus 
Christ does in fact remain the same yesterday, today 
and forever and still works therefore by the same 
power today as in times gone by. There is only one 
difference between those times and now—we have 
changed, not God or His methods. And this will be 
the reason why we do not often experience what our 
early Christian forefathers possessed. We have be- 
come weak, not because God has ceased to show this 
resurrection power, but because we do not, or do 
not know how to, avail ourselves in practical every- 
day life of this power. 

The Apostle Paul struggles to find language ade- 
quate to express this resurrection power working in 
believers: “The surpassing greatness of his power 
toward us who believe, according to the working of 
the might of his strength in which he wrought in 
Christ in raising him from the dead” (Ephesians 
1:19-20). He tells us that the same power which 
God used in order to raise His Son from the dead 
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works today in us who believe. If, then, we do not 
experience the greatness of this power, may it not 
be due to a faulty type of belief in us? Have we 
here perhaps a clue to overcoming powerlessness 
and feebleness? 

Although the power of God was always available 
for Christ, what condition did He have to fulfill in 
order to come into possession of the resurrection 
power? The answer, of course, is clear at once. He 
had to die first if God’s resurrection power was to 
be manifested in Him. As long as He lived, this 
power could never be displayed. But in willing obe- 
dience to the Father’s will He died—and therefore 
lives again at this moment in the power of an endless 
resurrection life. 


And so the law governing resurrection power 
toward us also is made clear. Paul expresses it thus: 
“I also count all things to be loss . . . I have suf- 
fered the loss of all and count them to be filth that 
I may win Christ . . . that l may know Him and the 
power of his resurrection” (Philippians 3:8-10). 
The parallel here adopted by the apostle is obvious. 
Jesus Christ died not only in the body. Before dying 
He said that He had come for no other purpose than 
to do the will of the Father—thus dying, as it were, 
to whatever personal will of His own He might have 
had when required, for example, to drink the awful 
cup at Gethsemane and Golgatha. Thus utterly and 
completely He died bodily and died to His own will 
in order to do the Father’s will in love. Thus, and 
only thus, He came into the resurrecting power of 

(Continued on inside back cover) 
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letters from our readers 


OLD TESTAMENT RELEVANCY 

This letter is being written to point out the abso- 
lute ignorance displayed by the person who answered 
the question about the Old Testament’s relevancy for 
today (“Since You Asked,” December °51). Not 
only does he go off into many and varied obtuse 
angles which have little or nothing to do with the 
subject, but he shows . . . lack of knowledge con- 
cerning his subject. He states, in no uncertain terms, 
that “children’s work proceeds on the assumption 
that the little dears only need to know that there’s a 
heaven and that God loves them.” The best that I 
can say for this statement is that it must have been 
made in ignorance—the worst I could say is that it 
is an intentional lie, but I won’t say that. I prefer 
to believe that the author was sincere, though woe- 
fully . . . ignorant of the true character of Child 
Evangelism. His utter lack of knowledge on the sub- 
ject makes my blood fairly boil — children’s work 
proceeds on no such namby-pamby milquetoast 
prissy assumption as our author friend seems to 
think! Children’s work proceeds on the same plane 
as adult evangelism! . . . Please, please, in the Name 
of the One Who suffered not the little children [sic] 
to come unto Him, let us not have any more of these 
stupidities in a magazine devoted to Christ. /f the 
writer had simply taken the time and/or trouble to 
investigate Child Evangelism a little, | can assure 
you that no such idiocy would have been printed! 
Santa Cruz, California GENE NIELSEN 


Author Bayly replies: “I am sorry that Mr. Nielsen mis- 
takenly equated my term ‘children’s work’ with Child Evan- 
gelism. The latter is an undenominational fellowship which 
seeks to bring children to faith in Christ through Good News 
clubs, held each week in Christian homes. Since Mrs. Bayly 
teaches a Good News club I am not ignorant of Child Evan- 
gelism., I am convinced that children’s work today is heavy 
on heaven and love, and light on judgment and sin. A test 
of whether any work is rightly using the Old Testament 
might be the following: are Old Testament stories used sim- 
ply to hold interest until the Gospel is presented or are they 
told as they occur in the Bible to show God’s judgment of 
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sinners, His reward of righteousness? Is the story of Noah's 
Ark, for instance, used because children will give attention 
to animal pictures or as an example of awful judgment and 
God’s salvation?” —ep, 


Thanks for your solid smashing answer in His 
[Since You Asked, December, 1951]. I have come 
to believe we need to spend far more time on God’s 
wrath, discerning judgment, hatred for sin, etc., 
than is usually done in the pulpit. The sermons in 
New Testament were heavy on this. There was little 
need for persuasion to accept Christ when people 
knew they deserved and were in line for just wrath. 


Wilmington, Delaware HERMAN ECKELMANN 


LIBRARY MATERIAL 
Do you want to know how much His has meant to 
me in the past five years? 


1. I have them bound every year so that they can 
be used for reference more readily. 


2. I keep track of Repercussions and make suit- 
able notes on articles concerned. 

3. I have used This Morning With God as Bible 
Study material at Young People’s Conferences ( week- 
end retreats). 


4. Our young people’s group (local) has drama- 
tized “Andrew, My Son” (October, 50) and had a 
stirring discussion concerning vital points involved 
afterwards. 


5. I have had copies made of “A Spiritual In- 
ventory” (January, 1952) and had our local youth 
group fill them out, and then suggested they pray 
about their answers at home. 

God bless you as you work to witness for Christ 
thru this medium. 


Brooklyn, New York ROBERT W. FERRANDIZ 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION 

I would just like to express my appreciation and 
the appreciation of those in the local chapter for 
the splendid job which the His staff has been doing 
especially during this school year. There has been 
plenty of good, solid reading with a practical here- 
at-school application, and we think the variety has 
been fine. 


I have especially enjoyed such articles as “The 
Gift” by Father Chiniquy, “Job” by Dane Gordon, 
“A Tested Call” by Richard Webster, and “Who 
Owns the Time” by W. C. Lockhart. Of course, 
there are many others. 

Keep up the good work, we are praying for you. 


Blacksburg, Virginia JOHN HUGHLETT 
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e Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, now 
has a little praying, witnessing group on every floor 
in every dorm. One student has been converted. On 
December 7, 8, and 9 they had a retreat at Harmony 
Lodge, Nelscott, Oregon, at which there were twenty- 
four persons present. 


e Moorehead State Teachers College, Minnesota. The 
group started with seven members this fall and has grown 
to seventeen. Once a month they have a meeting with 
two other colleges. Staff member Cathie Fulton spoke at 
the last tri-college meeting. 


e University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch. A 
Bible study is being held each Thursday evening at 
one of the fraternity houses. Two students made 
profession of their faith in Christ at the Greater 
Duluth Campaign recently. 


e@ Because of a decided depletion in funds, thirty 
IVCFers from the New York and Philadelphia areas re- 
turning from the Student Missionary Convention at Urbana 
decided to buy some meat, cheese, and bread with which 
to make sandwiches for the return trip on the train. A 
two-man expedition sallied forth to a delicatessen to pick 
up the necessary ingredients and returned with eight 
loaves of bread, and stacks of bologna and salami. The 
sandwich making caused much hilarity on the train, and 
was instrumental in making some contacts for the Lord. 
Two U. of Penn. boys on the train heard that ‘‘sandwiches 
were being sold on the train,’’ so looked up the group 
and shared the repast with them. Some of the students 
were able to witness to them. The food was distributed 
at cost, or a few cents more, depending on the individ- 
val’s financial state. Proceeds over cost were given to 
the foreign student work of IVCF. The evening was de- 
voted to a hymn sing which blocked the aisles, and netted 
some servicemen who were on the train. Those who 
shared the good time of the group were apparently grate- 
ful for it. Several were interested in the gospel. 


e McGill University IVCF group sponsored a 
lecture series by Dr. Karlis Leyasmeyer January 
14-17. More than 500 students attended, of which 
approximately 90% were non-Christian. Great in- 
terest was aroused—to the extent that a debate was 
launched in the university Daily for and against 
Christianity. The reporter for the Daily, in writing 
of the series, quoted Dr. Leyasmeyer’s remarks ver- 
batim, so that all readers were given a clear view of 
Christianity. Several students responded as being 
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interested in learning how to become Christians. 

e@ University of Oregon, Eugene. Rosalind Rinker re- 
cently led three evening meetings. The first was on ‘“‘How 
and what to say in witnessing,” after which she asked 
the question: ‘“‘Can you trust God to use you during the 
next 24 hours to witness to Jesus Christ?’ The next night 
nine returned and told of their experiences and one girl 
accepted the Lord. The students had their first taste of a 
real prayer meeting, lasting one and a half hours. The 
considerable opposition that had arisen was cleared up 
and there was opportunity to take evening devotions and 
to teach the girls how to pray using sentence prayers. 

e The University of Toronto IVCF chapter co- 
operated with the other Christian religious organiza- 
tions on campus in the University Christian Mission, 
sponsored by the University of Toronto January 
20-24. Participating in the Mission were Catherine 
Nicoll of IVCF and Dr. Karlis Leyasmeyer, lecturer 
for International Christian Leadership, Washington. 

e@ University of North Carolina. John Holmes spoke 
at a ‘contact meeting” about the history and purpose of 
IVCF, and several new people were added to the group 
as a result. The nucleus at UNC is growing and the poten- 
tial for next year is increasing. There is now an out- 
reach being made into the nurses’ dorm. 

e Virginia Polytech. There have been four pro- 
fessions of conversions here to date this quarter. 
There are now about five different Bible study groups 
at VPI. During the recent Religious Emphasis Week 
the Christians scattered to find “seekers” at the meet- 
ings and made some new contacts. 

e@ Washington State College, Puliman. The large 
morning prayer group has been divided into smaller 
groups. A larger number of students are being reached 
than before. There are now six groups meeting in the 
morning and three more plan to get under way next 
semester. 


e The College of Idaho at Caldwell. On a recent 
visit Paul Byer met with interested students from 
seven to eight in the morning and again from seven 
to eight-thirty in the evening to discuss the possi- 
bilities of beginning an IVCF group here. With the 
exception of one girl, they were unfamiliar with 
Inter-Varsity. At the present time there are eight to 
twelve students meeting off campus weekly for Bible 
study, but they hope to get under way soon in the 
dorms. END 
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Seventh in a series of nine 


Old Testament character studies 


Author: J. C. Macaulay 


| LOVED JACOB, and | hated Esau.” Such was the 
word of the Lord through Malachi, and so startling 
was the statement to the Apostle Paul, that he took 
it up in his letter to the Romans as one of the most 
powerful demonstrations of God’s sovereign election. 

Now we shall not presume to question the divine 
choice between these so contrasting twin brothers, 
but we shall be permitted to say that if the choice 
had been left to us, we should not have looked twice 
at Jacob. For downright sportsmanship and gen- 
erosity and joviality and manly courage and vigor, 
you could not find the equal of Esau in all the land 
of Heth, where the pilgrim family of Isaac dwelt. 
A bit rough and bold, perhaps, and quick in tem- 
per, he was just as quick to forgive, and there was 
nobody for miles around who was more often the 
subject of the song “He’s a jolly good fellow” or its 
equivalent.. Even their quiet, contemplative old 

father had great affection for his hale and hearty 
~ red~and hairy son of the forest. 
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As for Jacob, he was his mother’s boy. Now there 
is nothing against that. Only he was too much this 
particular mother’s boy for his own good. Rebekah 
had indeed noble qualities. That magnificent answer 
of hers to the call of love, that “I will go,” which 
meant leaving home and kindred and journeying 
across the desert to join a lover whom she had never 
seen makes her one of love’s heroines of all time. 
When all other memories of Rebekah have faded, 
that will abide. Still, Rebekah brought with her on 
her mission of love all her own heart and all her 
own disposition, and she imparted to one of her 
twins all too much of her cunning and subtlety and 
deceit. And as if it were not enough to transmit that 
bit of her character to Jacob, she took him from his 
very childhood and fostered and trained and sharp- 
ened that cunning in him until he was the smoothest 
and wiliest fox in all that territory. I have no doubt 
that he practiced on Esau many a time, and poor 
Esau was no match for his wily brother. Many of 
the practice tricks were playful enough, but after 
a while they became more serious, until that day 
when the scheming Jacob took advantage of his 
brother’s hunger to extract from him a solemn re- 
nunciation of his birthright, by which transaction 
Jacob became legally the elder son, with all the rights 
and privileges of that position. There is something 
despicable about taking advantage of another’s weak- 
ness and extremity for one’s own ends. But that was 
Jacob. 

The next scheme is almost unbelievable. That a 
son would deliberately deceive his blind old father 
who was expected soon to die, in order to rob his 
brother of the patriarchal benediction, is so com- 
pletely unfilial and unfraternal and sacrilegious, that 
one staggers at the account. The fact, too, that his 
own mother coached him in the dastardly trick adds 
a horrible touch to it. True, Jacob raised objections, 
but only on the ground that the deceit might be dis- 
covered, not on the ground that the whole thing 
was wrong! 
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This is the man whom God chose to make him a 
prince, a prince of God, Israel. What shall we say 
to such things? First, we shall say that there is 
something inscrutable about divine election. Explain 
it as best we can, it still remains a mystery. And 
let us not forget this, that your election and mine 
are just as inscrutable as Jacob’s. But there is light 
for our darkness. It was said of our Lord in the 
days of His flesh, “This man receiveth sinners, and 
eateth with them.” Welk, thank God He does! “The 
Son of man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost,” He said of Himself. He was doing that 
in Eden when our fallen parents heard the voice of 
God in the garden; He was doing that when He fol- 
lowed after fleeing Jacob; and He was doing that 
when He chose you and me. “Happy is he that hath 
the God of Jacob for his help,” for He is the God 
of all grace. 

There is another side to this story. Strange and 
contradictory as it may sound, it must be said with 
all emphasis: all the time that Esau was commend- 
ing himself to his good old father and to all the 
sons and daughters of Heth around the pilgrim 
household, he was rejecting God; and all the time 
that Jacob was supplanting Esau and planning his 
cunning schemes, he was choosing God. That birth- 
right that he extracted from Esau, and that blessing 
that he secured by guile from Isaac, were the very 
sacraments of God. They represented the covenant 
made with their father Abraham and made of the 
holder the recipient and the channel of the great and 
precious promises. “Esau despised his birthright,” 
we read, and that meant that he despised God and 
the covenant and the promises and the kingdom of 
God. He was “a profane person.” As for Jacob, 
sinner and rogue that he was, he yet had a hunger 
for God and the things of God, and God undertook 
to transform him. His conception of God and of sin, 
and of righteousness was all too inadequate, but he 
had turned his heart to God, and God did not despair 
of even such a crooked follower. What encourage- 
ment for the vilest sinner! The man who has set his 
heart on God, whatever his degree of depravity, that 
man will yet sit among princes and shine as the 
brightness of the firmament. 

But it will not be without discipline. One thing 
is sure. The man whom God has chosen for a prince 
will not “get by” with his tricks. God is a loving 
Father and a severe disciplinarian. In no character 
of the Bible, unless it be David, do we see the retri- 
butions of God so clearly. Jacob, the home-boy, 
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FAULTS 
Love stands in the presence of a fault with a 
finger on her lips. SPURCEON 


lost that home which he loved so dearly, as the price 
of his sin. See him there with his staff and his 
thoughts, brooding among the stones of Luz. He, not 
Esau, is the wanderer. That night his thoughts were 
as stony as his pillow. I think he fell asleep almost 
as profane as Esau, wishing both birthright and 
patriarchal blessing back on his brother if only he 
might still be enjoying the comfort and the security 
of “home, sweet home.” 


But the vision of God recalled him from his pro- 
fanity. There at Bethel he learned that the blessings 
which he had desired were his, not by scheming but 
by the gift of God, and, encouraged by promises of 
divine help, he performed an act of consecration— 
somewhat hesitating, and punctuated by too many 
“ifs,” but it was a beginning which the God of 
Jacob would yet bring to perfection. 


If there be any princeliness in a man, it will shine 
forth in the day of love. God’s work was well begun 
in Jacob when he met and fell in love with Rachel, 
Laban’s daughter. Esau can show nothing like this: 
“And Jacob served seven years for Rachel; and they 
seemed unto him but a few days, for the love he had 
to her.” That is the description of a prince! We 
are almost ready to forget all his roguery when we 
read that. There is nothing like it in all the literature 
of love. But just as Jacob was showing himself a 
true man, he began to feel the smart of the weapon 
which he had all too deftly used. For Laban was 
Rebekah’s brother, grown old in the same doubtful 
art of trickery in which his sister was so adept. And 
just as Jacob had passed himself for Esau to blind 
old Isaac, so now Laban passed Leah off for Rachel 
—and for keeps! It was a cruel blow, and just the 
first of a long series of broken bargains that set 
Jacob on his mettle. It was a veritable struggle for 
survival, and Jacob was not yet Israel. Instead of 
learning from all this the sinfulness and the baseness 
of carnal scheming and abhorring himself for his 
former guilt, instead of taking the high ground of 
trust in God, committing his cause to Him who 
judgeth righteously, he met cunning with cunning, 
till at last he had Laban’s wealth and Laban’s enmity. 
If he had had resort to prayer, he would have gone 
out full of honor as well as riches; but he resorted 
to rods of poplar and hazel and chestnut and went 
out a fugitive, with the most peculiar droves that 


were ever seen in the east. 


Now was Jacob between two fires—Laban pursu- 
ing from the east and Esau waiting to the west. That 
is, he was caught between his old sins and his more 
recent ones. “Be sure your sin will find you out.” 
That is the most inexorable and the most salutory 
of all spiritual laws. Were it not for that law, we 
should still cleave to our sins, enjoying our immu- 
nity. The chosen of the Lord have no exemption 
here. For our sanctification our sins will find us out 
and scourge us. What a journey of terror was that 
for poor Jacob, pressed by his sin behind and be- 
fore! Still, the God who permits our sin to find us 
out is the God of deliverances, so that what looked 
like double destruction turned to be a fond farewell 
at Mizpah and an affectionate welcome beyond 


Jabbok. 


Jacob’s coming in was marked by aspiritual crisis, 
as his going out had been. Only the second went 
much deeper. At Bethel Jacob was a passive recip- 
ient of revelation, and he mildly responded. At 
Peniel Jacob was an active participant in a great 
spiritual struggle, which began with strong resistance 
and ended in determined clinging. That shrunken 
thigh made the difference. So long as he was in his 
full strength, he resisted God’s intrusions, but when 
he found himself halting and limping, he cast him- 
self upon the divine Wrestler in an abandonment of 
dependence and trust: “I will not let thee go, except 
thou bless me.” And there God blessed him with his 
new name—lIsrael, prince of God. God’s princes 
are all broken men. 


There is a remarkable word in the Psalms: “Thou 
answeredst them, O Lord our God: thou wast a God 
that forgavest them, though thou tookest vengeance 
of their inventions.” How true this was in the case 
of Jacob! What forgiveness, and what vengeance! 
We have seen him fleeing from home, and we have 
seen him victimized by Laban. Now he must suffer 
from his own sin cropping out in his own children. 
At Schechem the murderous trickery of Simeon and 
Levi endangered the whole covenant family. “Ye 
have troubled me to make me to stink among the 
inhabitants of the land,” he complained to his two 
sons as he saw in them the fruit of his own evil. 
Then, as a last blow, his sons present to him the 
blood-stained coat of his favorite child, Joseph, act- 
ing a cruel lie, as he himself had done to his own 
old father, many years before. Yes, all the time that 
God is forgiving us, He will make our sin ashes be- 

(Continued on page 36, column 1) 
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Wanted: Christian 


eadership for Culture 


By EMILE CAILLIET 


Waar HAS BEEN CHARACTERIZED as the intellectual 
and spiritual plight of our age may well be ascribed 
to failure by professional theologians to provide 
guidance for culture. Thus, heavy responsibility 
would seem to rest on those religious circles which 
extreme theological views imported from abroad are 
isolating more and more from the world of men and 
affairs. 

These are evil days in our Reformed Tradition. 
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At a time when the Roman Catholic Church is co- 
ordinating thousands of scholars all over the world 
to define the Christian position in terms of human 
thinking at its best, a yawning gap widens between 
our Reformed faith and the world of culture. A few 
years ago, one of the most distinguished journalists 
in the United States, the editor of a famous monthly, 
stated in a personal letter to a friend, that what he 
was seeking was a “tenable fundamentalism.” This 
public servant was actually voicing a general con- 
cern, the plight of many a plain man in our time. 
Though he confided in a friend, we cannot help 
thinking of the years of his silent solitude and of 
the vast, silent multitudes of men and women anxious 
to do justice to both their faith and their intellectual 
honesty. This journalist believed in God, as do 95% 
of the citizens of this country, according to a recent, 
reliable survey—and one may well wonder whether 
the small group of dissenters have actually spoken 
their final word on the subject. He was likewise one 
of the 90% who stated that they pray; maybe, among 
the 56% who said that they prayed “frequently.” 
It would seem no less certain that he was among the 
76% describing themselves as church member$. But 
he was also an intelligent man, a man of culture, 
one of the leaders of public opinion; and it is ob- 
vious that no one who remains uncertain as to the 
implications of his Christian faith for his outlook 
on life can give firm leadership. 

This is an old problem,/#'rom the very beginnings, 
Greek thought created ‘difficulties for the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition, just as Hebrew-Christian religion 
made difficulties for Greek thought. This being the 
case, there were always those who felt that a saving 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ was all sufficient, and, 
as such, justified isolationism. Tertullian expressed 
their views for all times when he exclaimed: “What 
indeed has Athens to do with Jerusalem? . . . We 
want no curious disputation after possessing Jesus.” 
This apparent dismissal of secular culture was echoed 
throughout the ages by such eminent churchmen as 


Bernard of Clairvaux and many of the Reformers, . . 


of whom Luther was the most outspoken with his 
indictment of reason as “the devil’s handmaid.” In 
our day, indeed, such renunciation has been carried 
to new extremes by Karl Barth, only to be aggra- 
vated by the Barthians and other so-called “crisis 
theologians.” 

What, then, is Christian thought? Proponents of 
a new Darkness claim that if something pertains to 
philosophy, it is not Christian; on the other hand 
that if something is Christian, it cannot pertain to 
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any world view. Is there any structure of human 
thought, then, which may be said to be acceptable to 
Christianity? Does it matter at all that there are in 
the secular order Christians who think as Christians? 
Or should men like Bertrand Russell, or maybe even 
Stalin, be given a free hand to guide culture the 
way they see fit? Must we believe that the best way 
to serve the Creator is to ignore most of His crea. 
tion while holding the lowest possible estimate of 
one part, human reason? 

It is a significant fact that the books on theological 
subjects which really succeed in establishing contact 
with the reading public are those of literary men. 
The well known work of popularization achieved by 
C. S. Lewis constitutes a fine example of this. More 
recently it took a Harvard man of letters to write at 
long last the book which would do justice to the 
much caricatured Jonathan Edwards.' But what shall 
we say on the other hand of those ardent Lutherans 
in Germany who isolated themselves from the secular 
order in the ivory tower of their faith, leaving the 
field to Hitler and his substitute religion? 
*ANobody would deny that our intellectual world is 


‘greatly confused and lacks leadership. So also its 


sense of responsibility seems too sensitive to changes 
of weather in public opinion. For such weaknesses, 
however, many of us have only ourselves to blame. 
Let us resume proper contacts with the world of cul- 
ture in general, and with the literary world in par- 
ticular, and we will soon come to the realization that 
a sense of religious responsibility was mostly want- 
ing on our part, with the result that Christianity and 
culture became more and more estranged. / 

This much is sure. Dedicated Christians on cam: 
pus today must earnestly prepare themselves to step 
into the breach. They must give vigorous leadership 
to thought and life in this sorry world. Rise up, 
O men of God! Rise up! END 


1 Perry Miller, Jonathan Edwards. The American Men of 
Letters Series, New York: William Sloane Associates, 1949. 


(Continued from page 34) 
tween our teeth and a stench in our nostrils. 
“When through fiery trials thy pathway shall lie, 
My grace all-sufficient shall be thy supply. 
The flames shall not hurt thee; I only design 
Thy dross to consume, and thy gold to refine.” 
Jacob’s dross was all this time being consumed, 
and his gold was being refined. We see him com- 
manding his family to bury their idols and leading 
them in a triumphal procession to Bethel where they 
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established a pure worship. We see him bowed with 
sorrow again and again, yet ever lifting up his head 
in faith and victory. Finally we see him in Egypt— 
an old man, a “displaced person,” dependent on 
royal bounty, but a prince, before whom the mighty 
Pharaoh stooped to receive his patriarchal benedic- 
tion. “And Jacob blessed Pharaoh.” “And without 
all contradiction the less is blessed of the better.” 


At last faith came into its own, climbed the hill 
of vision, and saw all in grand perspective. Jacob 
looked back and described all his varied life with 
the word of faith: it was a pilgrimage, he told 
Pharaoh, and showed his pilgrim staff. He looked 
forward, and the prophetic glow lit up his darkened 
eyeballs as he related the purposes of God, and espe- 
cially this: “The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
nor a law-giver from between his feet, until Shiloh 
come; and unto him shall the gathering of the peo- 
ple be.” Such faith, such vision, was not content to 
lie down in an Egyptian city of the dead. “Behold, 
I die: but God shall be with you, and bring you 
again unto the land of your fathers . . . Bury me 
with my fathers in the cave that is in the field of 
Ephron the Hittite . . . There they buried Abraham 
and Sarah his wife; there they buried Isaac and 
Rebekah his wife; and there I buried Leah.” And 
the Egyptians mourned for him three-score and ten 
days. The stranger had become a prince. END 


THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION 

(Continued from page 29) 
the Father and into the glories of an everlasting life 
at His right hand. The motive was pure love to the 
Father and to us. 


Paul the apostle says practically the same in a 
slightly different manner. From his letter to the 
Philippians we learn how utterly and completely he 
died to any other will and to any other purpose than 
the glorifying of Jesus Christ his Lord. He saw 
nothing but the will of his Master. The result of 
this “single eye” on the part of the apostle to the 
things of Christ was utter and complete empower- 
ment with the same power from the Father with 


which He raised His Son from the dead. 


This same resurrection power is evidenced today 
to those who thus believe and obey. To be “out and 
out” for Him only according to all we can find daily 
in His revealed will in the Bible will mean that He 
will be “out and out” for us in empowering us with 
this surpassing greatness of His power. 


If a Christian wholeheartedly sets out to find out 


and then do the will of God simply because he wishes 
with his whole heart to please Him only and to die 
to self, he will daily experience this power of resur- 
rection life in his walk with the Lord, Who loved 
him unto death—and resurrection! END 


THE LIVING CHRIST 

(Continued from back cover) 
be for the sake of mankind, on account of what men 
are—sinners; on account of what men continually 
do—sin. His resurrection made this teaching valid 
and real. He was more than the carpenter of Nazar- 
eth. He was Messiah, the anointed of God. 


Jesus Christ, risen from the dead and alive—with 
them for a time physically on earth, then ascended 
to heaven and living unseen but in and with the 
disciples—transformed them. This electric truth, this 
creative fact, brought the Church into being because 
it was the living Christ with His own followers, 
speaking through them, being with them, convincing 
men of His reality, that brought about the change 
in those who heard the good news—the gospel of 
Christ. 


This same living Jesus Christ speaks and works 
through many of His followers today. 

But is He alive to you? Do you know in your 
daily experience that He is with you? Does He 
work in and through you? 


The most important factor in the life of a Chris- 
tian is the continuous experience of the presence of 
the risen, living Saviour. The Christian life is sim- 
ply Jesus Christ in and with ordinary men and 
women. Christ makes the ordinary life extraordinary. 
Unless the living Lord Jesus Christ is a reality, all 
else in the Christian faith and life seems dead and 
unreal, and life is lived on the human level rather 
than on the divine level. 


The secret of the transforming experience of the 
living Lord Jesus Christ is not just belief in the doc- 
trine of the Resurrection, but faith in the risen, liv- 
ing Saviour. The Lord Jesus enters a man’s heart 
and life only when that person turns to this living 
Saviour and in faith asks Him to enter the life. He 
continues a reality in experience only so long as the 
Christian who has by faith invited the Lord into His 
life continuous to look to Him in faith. Continuing 
faith in the living Lord results in the continuing ex- 
perience of the presence and power of this living 
Lord and Saviour moment by moment. The key is 
faith in Christ, or in other words—a constant “look- 
ing unto Jesus.” csw 
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a S OF NAZARETH lived the life of a man on earth 
—walking, talking, eating, sleeping, becoming tired. 
helping, loving, healing, praying, preaching, teach- 
ing—misunderstood, misrepresented, lied about and 
betrayed. He was scourged, crucified, and put to 
death, being nailed on two cross pieces of wood in 
a place of Roman public criminal execution outside 
Jerusalem. Then He was buried. 

All this happened at a certain place and at a cer- 
tain time in history. These things were as much 
actual happenings as the occurrences of daily life. 

But something unprecedented took place:-— this 
same man Jesus came back to life three days and 
nights after His death and burial. He rose from 
among the dead. He returned to life on earth. There 
is no historical evidence that this did not occur as 
related; to the contrary, there is every proof that 
it did. 

It was His coming back to life that made every- 
thing He ever said and did believable and significant. 
His doctrine came alive in His resurrection. By His 
resurrection He was manifestly declared and proved 
to be what He claimed to be—the very Son of God. 
As alive from the dead, His lordship over life, death, 
and all men and things was incontestable. Before 
His crucifixion, He had taught that His death would 
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